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Worth Knowing... 


The less paste or liquid used 
in cleaning and brightening 
metal-work, the more brilliant 
and lasting will be the polish, 
provided always you use 


GLOBE 





POLISH 


PASTE IN TINS. 
LIQUID IN CANS. 


RAIMES @& CO., Ltd., 
Tredegar Works, Bow, London, E., 
and Stockton-on-Tees. 




























DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
s BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner 
In making, use less quantity it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE 
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Carries the Wild Rough Scent 
of the Highland Breeze.” 





“SOFT, MELLOW, DELIGHTFUL. 
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A NEW ASPECT OF LONDON. 
THE CITY THROUGH AN AMERICAN CAMERA. 


Mr. Alvin Langdon Coburn ts one of the most accomplished and sensitive artist- 


photographers now living. 


seduced by the picturesque ; 


This seems impossible at his age-- 
he began at cight, he has fifteen years technical experience behind him. 


wenty-three ; but as 


He is not 


he drives at the poetic, and invariably seizes something 


that plunges you into a mood, whether it is a mass of cloud brooding over a river, 


or a 


great lump of warehouse in a dirty street. 


mood and not to impart local information, 


And so, 


sunsets. 


UST when the lay world was getting 
rather tired of the cant of photo- 
graphy, there has come to us a 

new sensation. A young American, Mr. 
Alvin Langdon Coburn, instead of arguing 
about focus and exposure or harping on 
chemical dips, has gone back to the eye 
and the elements of things. ‘The result 
is that his colleagues and friendly rivals 
in the use of the camera have honoured 
him with marks of eminent approval ; 
and as for the uninitiated, who merely 


see his work and care nothing for the 


method of it, for them the art of sight- 
perpetuation stands renewed and young 
and strong again. 


or novel in the history of human percep- 


This is nothing strange 


tion, except as every day and every hour 
are afresh discovery and a fresh occasion. 
Mr. Coburn has invented nothing and 
exhausted nothing. The quarry he has 
tapped is open to all of us; and photo- 
graphy, is still in 


as he says himself, 


its infancy. There will come other men, 


with other scenes, but never any one, 


good luck to him, and to all artists of his 
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His impulse is always to convey a 
or to supply pretly views and striking 
stamp ! 

GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 
perhaps, more prepared against surprises 
or flying And to be 
for your opportunity, as 


chances. ready 
Disraeli said, 
is more than half the secret of genius 
and success. 

Mr. Coburn was born in Boston in the 
June of 1882, and took his schooling with 
reluctance. Eventually, while still a lad, 
he threw up his college course and went 
in for art, a pursuit which in its fascination 
and variety has engrossed him ever since. 
That is practically all the story of his life, 


and to extract any more out of him 


is only to go rummaging among the 


cupboards of a man who simply tried 


and took no account of anything but 


progress. If Mr. Coburn has had any 


relaxation, it was travel; but travel, 


as he made 


says, only him grip the 


lens-box all the firmer, and open his 
eyes the more to the beauty of the world. 
He has crossed the American continent 
three times each way, taking in the Grand 
Cafion and the wonders of California ; 


and the present is his third visit to Europe. 
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Each of these visits has been a tour of 
a twelvemonth or so; and he has taken 
the road much as Bayard Taylor did, 
roughing it generally, and living on 
bread and work and the joy of life. 

Of late years he has studied art in 
Paris—not in a studio, or by direction, but 
in browsing about the Louvre and the 
Tuileries, her parks and boulevards, and, 
above all, in haunting the bridges and 
interminable quays of the river Seine. 
So he did Sicily, Florence, Naples, Assisi, 
Rome; so he hopes some day to do 
Japan. So also he has done Edinburgh, 
and the plates resulting are to supply a 
series of new and vivid illustrations for 
R. L. Stevenson’s “ Picturesque Notes.” 
It is in this way, again, that he has 
done London ; and London, he says, with 
conviction, is the sovereign city for the 
artist. Her streets and buildings are a 
liberal inspiration, and the man_ who 
cannot see London’s charm from the top 
of an omnibus by night has no sense 
As for his 
actual films, Mr. Coburn has taken them 


of art in his composition. 
as they came: on a Sunday or a Bank 
Holiday, at dawn or evening, or in the 
flurry of a week-day noon, with a crowd 
of street Aravs larking about the splay 
feet of his camera, and adding a needless 
uncertainty to the ordinary risks. For 
three days he tramped about ‘Trafalgar 
Square to secure the glimpse we repro- 
duce as a frontispiece ; and it took him 
several months of clambering about the 
roofs and spires of Ludgate Hill and 
Cannon Street before he hit on this fine 
view of St. Paul’s, ‘The man who wants 
to conquer shadow must pursue her as 
she pursues realities, and none of her 


courtiers, it is safe to say, has been more 
diligent than Mr. Coburn. 
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If you question him, he says he has 
no favourite artist, or poet, or novelist, 
though he reads all he can lay his hands 
on, and never misses a chance of seeing 
pictures. ‘I have no fixed method,” he 
says, “and no fixed ideas. Once your 
ideas stagnate, your career as an artist 
is over. But it seems to me a double 
pity to use photography as a handmaid 
to painting, and the artist who coquets 
between them is bound to suffer in the 
end. No painter should use the camera 
to save himself the trouble of drawing ; 
but you may also say that no painter can 
afford to despise its services as a discipline 
in the mysteries of shadow and line. I 
have tried both arts, and can see that my 
earlier choice must be my province for 
good. I desire nothing better than to 
go on photographing till I die, and then, 
if there is any substitute for the camera 
elsewhere, I want in some humble way 
or other to take views of all Creation. 
But there’s plenty to do right here for 
the present, and I should like to add 
Swinburne and Kipling and _ Tolstoi 
to my series of portraits before I go 
back to my studio in America.” ‘Those 
portraits of Mr. Coburn’s, for the way in 
which they portray a number of deep 
and complex personalities, are a massive 
achievement in themselves for so young 
a man, and will remain for all time a 
valuable index to the great writers of 
to-day in the two English-speaking 
continents. But we have not met any 
one to give us an equally good portrait 
ot Mr. Coburn himself, either with the 
plate or in prose ; and this shy and calm- 
voiced young American, all observation 
and no emotion, is as interesting in his 
way as any writer or artist who has come 
as yet into the purview of his lens. 
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me A_Day’s Work » 


BY LAWRENCE MOTT. 


“No, ther h’aint ; leastways ”—she hesitated 
and looked keenly past the horses, seeking to 
pierce the winter’s gloom that lay heavy over 
the bare landscape—“ leastways none that I 


4 


can tell on,” she continued, with a catch in 


“cc N Y 

com- 

plaints?”’ 

One of the 

Mounted 

Policemen slid 

wearily from 

his saddle as he 
spoke. 

A November 
sky spread _ the 
cold yellow hues 
of a stormy sun- 

set over the endless 

prairies, and a chill 

strong wind mourned 

its desolate way 

through the horses’ tails, 

whistling around the corners of the 

squatter’s shed with a doleful whine that 
rose and fell monotonously. 

A woman had come to the low door in 
answer to their hallo-a, and the two men 
looked at her disconsolately. She rubbed 
her work-worn hands together nervously. 


her voice. 


‘Jim ain’t ter hum; ye’d best 


stay the night—it’s er going ter snow, I 
guess, by the feelin’; yer kin stable yer 
critters down in th’ shed, an’ welcome.” 


tl 
S 


“IT reckon we'd better, Fred ; it’s a long 
iirty mile to old Ned Blake’s, and I think 
now’s a-comen too,” 

The other nodded, and, still mounted, 
walked his horse towards the shed. The 
first speaker followed, leading his animal. 
The long rickety building was down in 
a little roll of the prairie, and as the two 
approached it a forlorn old hen cackled 
harshly, and a pig, disturbed by the 
sound of the horses’ feet, grunted and 
rustled in the straw. A broken-down 
plough, reminder of summer and its hot 
days, leaned rustily against the board 
walls, and a hay rake with broken tines 
and sagging wheels offered a good whining- 
place to the wind. 

“Who’s the old gal, Bert?” Fred 
asked, as he undid his girths, the horse 
playfully nibbling his shoulder. 

“Sho! forgot ye warn’t over this route 
yet: she’s Widder Gleeson ; a feller called 
Jim Stephens lives yere,—kinder helps 
‘round the farm, y’know !” and they both 
chuckled. 

Bert Saunders was an old member of 
the N.W.M.P. The years had grown on 
his broad back in the service, and, as he 
said, ‘I hain’t no good for nawthin’ else.” 

With grey hair and deep-set eyes that 
were hardly to be seen behind the bushy 
fierce eyebrows, Saunders showed that if 
age brings experience, he must have his 
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full share of it. The other was a young 
man—tall, well built, a good horseman, 
with a “good eye”; but old Saunders 
would quietly suggest that “he was a 
leetle too quick.” 

‘Th’ widder seems to hev sum’on on 
her mind,” Bert remarked, as they went 
back to the house, ‘ but tain’t nawthin’ 
excitin’, I'll bet ; mabbe she’s lost a calf, 
or mabbe ol’ Jim got some whiskey 
som’ere.” 

“Set ye down, boys, set right down 
near, till I get ye some vittles.” The old 
woman hurried about, pottering among 
the kitchen implements, or rather make- 
shifts for them, and rattling vigorously in 
a huge tin box that served as tea-bag. 
salt-cellar, meat-holder, and bread-basket. 

“Queer old place,” Fred muttered, 
looking about as they stood by the fire. 

** Ves,” Saunders answered in a whisper ; 
“ an’ ther used to be some queer doin’s 
too when she”— he jerked his thumb 
towards the kitchen—“ was a young 
oman.” 

The inside of the main room was dark 
and dingy with age and dirt. A huge 
four-poster bed stood in one corner, the 
blankets on it rolled up in a tangled heap, 
ragged pillows had 


and the shabby, 
evidently some time been used for foot- 


stools. Old cowhide boots stuck out 
from beneath the bed, and overalls with a 
strange assortment of old clothes dangled 
ungracefully from pegs all about. The 
candles spluttered and flickered, giving 
out but faint weak rays of light that scarce 
illumined the long narrow room. At the 
farther end the tarnished nickelwork of a 
sewing machine, that had long ago seen 
its last days, gleamed dully; and_ still 
beyond, some farming tools, a few hoes, a 
rake or two and a scythe showed that 
some work was still done on the land. 

“Thar, ye kin eat!” Widow Gleeson 
drew up the dangerously tottering stools, 
and sat herself on the edge of the bed 
while the two men began their supper. 
For some minutes nothing was to be 
heard but the metallic tinkling of the tin- 
ware, and the gurgling sips Saunders took 
of the hot tea. 

“T am glad we’re in here, instead of 
fightin’ our way to Blake’s. Lesten to 
that,” Fred said then. 

“Gosh, yes!” 

The threatened snow had come out- 
side, brought by a gale of wind. The 
particles were hard frozen, and battered 
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viciously in their million numbers against 
the walls, while the wind screamed fitfully. 
When supper was over the men got out 
their pipes and smoked by the crackling 
fire, whose flames shot up the flue in 
straight roaring lines, drawn by the fierce 
draught. 

“No complaints, d’ye say, Widder ?” 
Bert asked slowly, rubbing the tobacco 
fine between his palms, 

She fidgeted nervously, then _hesi- 
tated again, seemingly listening for some- 
thing. 

“ Nawthin’ that I kin tell on ; but Jim, 
he hain’t been good ter me lately: hit me 
with th’axe handle two weeks ’go, an’ 
cussed som’n arful becos I didn’t have no 
whiskey ; ye boys know thet since ye’v 
ben so sharp a-watchin’ them fellers ’cross 
the line it’s purty hard to git whiskey, 
ain’t it now ?” she finished appealingly. 

“Yes, Widder, we’re lookin’ arter ’em 
purty close now, sure,” and Saunders 
laughed: “it’s tol’able hard ter run th’ 
liquor over into Canady now! Wall, 
what about Jim? What’s he done?” 

The chance question told, and the old 
woman was startled. ‘‘ How d’ye know ?” 
she whispered. 

“Don’t, but I’m guessin 

“Now, boys, I don’t know nawthin’, 
but since I comed back from Uncle Jack’s 
—I went over thar when Jim got c’ntank- 
erus, ye know—I seed som’on funny ’bout : 
h’ar, look-a-here ! ” 

She reached down and pulled out one 
of the cowhide boots. Saunders ex- 
amined the rough worn leather carefully ; 
then he gave a short sharp whistle. Any 
one that knew Bert’s ways would have 
realised that something was wrong, and 
Fred did know the old fellow well, having 
made many a ride and route with him ; 
therefore he leaned forward eagerly. 

Saunders turned the boot over 
over, 

“ How long’s 
boots ? ” 

“They bain’t his’n!” the woman an- 
swered quickly. 

“Oh ho! so they ain’t Jim’s ? 
ever see ’em afore ?” 

“Um—mm,” and a strong negative 
shake of her head. 

“Looks like blood, don’t it, Bert ?” 

“ Looks like blood, an’ es blood.” 

Saunders put the boot down. “ We'll 
look ’round a mite, Widder.” 

With stolid eyes the woman watched 


7,» 


and 


Jim had these yer 


Did ye 















them searching here and there, peering 
into dark corners, shaking old baggings, 
while the dust rose in clouds. 

“ Here’s something !” Fred called, and 
held up a red-stained block of wood that 
he had found under the mess of plough 
chains and old metal. 

The older man examined it as carefully 
as he had the boot, and again whistled 
sharply to himself ; the block he put by 
the boot. 

“ Look furder, Fred.” 

They hunted and prodded in silence, 
then Saunders turned on his heel. 

**Look y’ here, Widder: what you got 
gin Jim?” 

The old woman seemed to shrivel, and 
her eyes grew large and black. 

“ Nawthen’, ’cept he cross an’ I’m sick 
o’ him,” she answered shortly. 

“ H’m,” and they searched again. 

“When’d Jim go ’way ?” 

“Three days ago, jus’ afore th’ last 
snow.” 

“Where'd he go?” 

** Dunno ; saidas he was goin’ ter Rick- 
son’s, but he allus wuz a liar.” 

“H’m, Rickson’s ; that’s eighty mile by 
the trail,” Saunders said, more to himself 
than for the benefit of the others. 

* How dhe go? ride ?” 

“Yep; took th’ horse, an’ I kin stay 
here an’ starve, or walk out, I s’pose!” 

They found nothing more, though the 
search had been long and thorough. 

“What do you think about it, Bert?” 

“Thain’t thought ’nuff yet ; let ye know 
in th’ mornin’ ; better turn in now!” 

He pulled off the long service boots, 
and stretched his feet gratefully to the 
fire. The old woman watched them a 
while longer, then took a candle and 
crawled slowly up the shaky ladder that 
led to the small attic over one end of the 
long room. 

“You boys kin hev the bed,” she called 
down, 

Saunders looked at the mess of clothes. 
“T guess not fur me, Fred ; I'll roll up 
in the blankets right here ! ” 

“The same for me!” Fred got their 
blankets from their saddle rolls they had 
brought in, and unfolded them on the 
rough floor. They took off thejr coats, 
and these, with the long fur mlsen: 4 made 
excellent pillows. 

When the candles were out, and the 
tiny glows at the ends of the wicks had 
vanished, the interior was dark save for 
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the ember glow and silent save for the 
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storm sounds outside. 

Gust on gust the fierce breaths shook 
the old timbers till they creaked, drone 
on drone came from the flue, and the 
bitter cold air found its way through the 
cracks in the floor, biting the men’s faces 
as they lay rolled in the warm blue wool 
blankets. 

Just then the door blew inwards, burst 
by a gust more powerful than the others. 

“Damn, damn!” Fred grumbled, as 
he got up slowly to close it. He looked 
out first. It was a wild winter’s night on 
the prairie. In the faint snow sheen 
the short distances were hazy and vague, 
Jaden with hurtling masses of white. The 
particles rose in clouds, eddied, and were 
swept away like magic. Overhead the 
sky was dark, but the heavy cloud-banks 
were black, and their dim shapes could 
faintly be seen tearing in great rent and 
split masses across the heavens. Fred 
shivered as he pushed the boards into 
the aperture and fastened it with a bar of 
wood. 

“The horses ’ll catch it tnight,” he 
muttered, as he curled upagain. It seemed 
to him that he was hardly asleep when 
something moving caught his attention. He 
lay quiet, listening intently, trying to locate 
the sound. From his position he could 
just see the foot of the attic ladder, as it 
was between him and the window ; then 
a black something came between him and 
the faint white reflection. It moved 
aside. 

Th’ old woman : what’s she want ?” he 
whispered, his lips scarcely moving. ‘The 
dull scrape of a sulphur match came to 
him softly in answer, and he shut his eyes 
to slits. ‘The blue flame spluttered into 
life, then came the yellow shine, and he 
saw the widow carefully light a candle 
stub under cover of her hands. Its light 
came redly through the flesh of the 
fingers. 

She looked a long time at the sleeping 
men, and the policeman felt his eyes 
twitch and jerk with the strain. Then 
she turned her back and moved noise- 
lessly to the far end of the building. She 
stopped there looking back, and Fred 
started at the ugly expression on her face. 
She shook her gnarled fist at the two, 
then leaned over and began pulling and 
tugging at some of the floor boards, 
Now wide awake and alert,* Fred sat up 
carefully, under cover of the blanket, and 
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watched. At last she got two of the 
boards well up and drew a long something 
from the bosom of her tattered dress. ‘The 
policeman looked hard, but could only 
see that it seemed black, and a piece of 
cloth. 

As slowly the woman dropped the 
thing in the hole, lowered the boards, 
quietly replaced the things that had been 
on them, and turned to come back. Quick 
as he was, she saw Fred drop. 

Instantly the candle went out, and 
everything was quiet save for the weird 
sounds of the wind. 

He felt for his revolver, and was about 
to call Saunders, when the bar at the 
door was violently pushed aside, the door 
itself flew open, and he caught a fleeting 
glimpse of a muffled figure sneaking out. 

‘*Hait there!” he shouted; but the 
wind forced the sound of his voice into 
his throat. 

“* W’s matter ? ” Saunders asked sleepily. 

“Wake up, man, quick! Something’s 
wrong !” 

As though to the bugle call, the other 
was out of the blankets and on his feet, 
revolver in hand. ‘The two stood still for 
an instant in the darkness, the snow piling 
coldly on the floor, 

“The old woman’s ski-daddled,” he 
called then, and hurried over to the 
corner where he had seen her mysterious 
actions. In his haste he broke match 
after match trying to get a light. 

“Take it easy, boy, take it easy!” 
Saunders followed him over. ‘‘ What’s 
all this anyhow? What ye doin’?” as 
Fred hauled at the boards, tossing 
everything right and left. He got them 
up, and the light showed a dark long 
hole dug in the earth. He leaned over, 
lowering the candle. 

“ Holy tickets, Bert, look at that !” 

The other craned his neck. “ He hain’t 
ben dead mor’n two days neither!” he 
said slowly. ‘“She’s done it, an’ tried fer 
to set us on this same pore feller, so’s 
we'd go ter Rickson’s ter-morrer an’ give 
her a chanst to git out. The ol’ varmint 
didn’t expec’ us till next week. I tol’ ye 
we were early on this route. Well, come 
on an’ find her; she ain’t far t’night: 
hidin’ in th’ barn mos’ likely. Hell of a 
job to take her to the post, now, ain’t it ?” 

**Look out she don’t shoot ye, Fred: 
may hev er gun!” he advised, as the two 
with lowered heads went out into the fury 
of the night. 
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They reached the shed ; the thatch door 
was wide open. 
*She’s in there all right.” Saunders 


stood at the entrance. ‘‘Come out, ye 
———: we've got ye, —— ye!” No 


answer. Slowly Bert’s anger grew, and 
he swore at the black interior. 

His voice echoed each time very faintly 
in the straw-smelling place. 

“ Le’s go in an’ haul her out: come 
on!” 

They went, and Fred struck a light. 

“The horses!” he gasped. Saunders 
turned. ‘The horses were gone ! 

*Qut wi’ ye, quick, ‘less ye want ter 
walk. Strike fer Blake’s; she won't go 
agin’ this wind fer Rickson’s, an* I don’t 
believe she kin manage them horses—not 
both on ’em anyhow !” 

They floundered on to the trail, dis- 
cernible only under the snow by its 
flatness, and hurried along it as fast as 
they could. The snow hindered them 
more and more, piling against their legs 
and creeping up under their trousers, 
where it clung freezingly. 

“There’s one of ’em!” Saunders 
shrieked, as a black object came in sight 
just off the track. 

‘They came up to it: one of the horses, 
and cleverly hobbled! The poor brute 
stood there helpless, its mane and tail 
heavily laden with ice particles, the nostrils 
solid and eyes tight frozen. When the 
hobble was cut it moved stiffly. 

Saunders started to mount. “Get out 
o’ that,” and I’red shoved him aside. ‘I'll 
go! Ye ain't fit to go on such a night 
as this: ye’r a better man for it; but I’m 
younger, and you'll freeze ’thout your fur ; 
go back and wait—I’ll find her if she’s 
between here and Blake’s!” and he rode 
off, hearing Saunders’ curses but for an 
instant. The latter turned against the 
flying snow sheets. 

“He’s a good ’un, jus’ same,” he 
muttered. ‘Gosh, it’s damn’ cold! 1 
believe I must be gettin’ old after all!” 
He went back to the house and built up 
the dead fire. 

Meanwhile Fred struggled on. Little 
by little the horse recovered its strength 
and moved faster ; but the cold began to 
tell on the man’s body, damp from the 
exertion of the run he had had. He got 
the horse into a gallop. He kept on 
steadily, and daylight grew. Then far 
ahead the policeman saw aspeck. “‘That’s 
her,” he said aloud in a few moments. 
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The distance between them lessened. blankets. Her horse was walking steadily 
There, astride of the other stolen along, she huddled up in the saddle. She 
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‘She jerked the horse off the trail and galloped across the snow plains.” 


mount, was the old woman, her head heard nothing because of the noises of the 
and body wrapped in Indian rabbit-skin wind till Fred reached her side. “ Halt !” 
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She stuck, her face out, saw him, and 
before the man could move grabbed her 
bridle, jerked the horse off the trail and 
galloped across the snow plains. 

He drew his revolver. ‘ By God, Ul 
shoot,” he swore, and took aim. ‘‘ Great 
tickets, can’t I catch her? I wi//!” and 
away he went, firing twice in the air to 
try to intimidate the fleeing figure, but 
without success. 

“T’ll have to shoot the horse —poor old 
Bill; but I'll have that woman, so help me !” 

He drew up, took aim and fired. 

“Too low!” as a spit of snow rose 
behind the other horse. 

** Bang !” 

“Got him!” as the brute staggered to 
and fro. 

He moved on slowly, and came up to 
the fugitive. 

The ugly face peered at him through 
the blankets. 

“T’ve got you now. Get offthat horse !” 

She did net move. He dismounted, 
grabbed the blankets and yanked her off. 

Another shot, and the wounded beast 
was dead. He patted the lifeless head 
as it lay on the snow. ‘Poor old Bill! 
good horse!” he said huskily, “ you died 
for the service.” 

He turned savagely. ‘‘ Now you walk, 
d’y hear ? walk!” He waited. No move 
from the shape on the crust. 

‘Tl kill yer if y’ don’t get up!” 

“Ye dassent,” she snarled then, speaking 
for the first time. 

He coaxed, threatened, promised, all to 
no end. Then he picked her up, slung 
her over his saddle, fastened her there, 
stripped the dead horse of its saddle and 
bridle, and fastened them on his own, 

“Tl have to walk! The hoss can’t 
carry both,” and so they started, he 
leading, bridle-rein over his arm. 

“Funny I don’t hit that trail!” He led 
the way in a snow rise. As far as he 
could see in the now full grey light were 
moving clouds of snow ; no flat anywhere, 
nothing but hills or hollows that appeared 
and vanished between the squalls. 

“ Here, you!” he shook the mass in the 
saddle roughly. ‘Where are we ?” 

**S’pose I’m goin’ ter tell?” the cracked 
voice answered fiercely. 

“But we'll die out here. I’m lost !” 
“S’pose I care? They'll kill me at the 


Post fur killin’ Jim : what’s the dif’rence ?” 
“You admit 
shouted 


murdering Jim?” he 
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She nodded, as he could tell by the 
shaking of the blankets. 

“Here’s a fine outfit,” he said to him- 
self: “‘a clear good case, maybe stripes if 
I land her at the Post, and certain death 
if I don’t find the way !” 

He thought hard, and an idea came. 

He put the bridle-rein over the horse’s 
head again, patted it, stroked its ice-hung 
muzzle. Then he stood aside, and struck 
its back sharply with his hand. 

The horse threw up its nose, hesitated, 
then swerved sharp to the right and 
started to trot. Fred ran behind, holding 
it lightly by the tail. On the animal 
went, its ears pricked forward, life in its 
movements where it had been sluggard 
and slow. Sometimes walking, then 
trotting again, but always moving de- 
cisively, the horse kept on. ‘The man was 
tired, and the snow chafed his ankles and 
legs badly. His body was warm, but his 
hands, feet, and face pained severely. 
They came up over a rise, and the long 
familiar house stood just beyond. 


Thank God!” he muttered  inco- 
herently, and kissed the poor frozen 
muzzle again and again. ‘The animal 


seemed to understand, and tried to nip 
his hand. 

Saunders was waiting. 

“Ye got her?” was the first question. 

‘pure |?” 

“ Where’s my Bill?” 

When Fred told the story the old 
sergeant’s face quivered hard, but, “A 
good horse was Bill, an’ many miles 
I’ve done wi’ him !” was all he said. 

He helped to undo the lashings, and 
the blanketed figure dropped into his arms. 

“ Here, none o’ that: stand up!” He 
let go, and it fell inert. 

**Froze a mite, I guess.” 

Saunders pulled aside the blankets, 
The face he saw leered up at him white 
and lifeless, the eyes open and dull-set. 
With a curse he drew the blankets back. 
A short knife was driven in over the 
heart, and the old worn hand was still 
fast to the handle. 

** D’ye know this?” he asked. 

“God! no,” Fred answered, “I saw 
nothing, ’cept when the horse started out 
right the blankets moved a trifle !” 

“That’s it, then: she knowed the way, 
and when-she seed you was a-comen right 
she did this job; wouldn't that beat all? 
Wall,” he continued, with a sigh, “ it’s all 
in the day’s work.” 
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T is absurd, of course, to tie an 
| agreeable and playful art, like the 
art of caricature, to the tails of any 
political party. Your caricaturist, if he 
be worth his salt, hunts for his quarry 


AND ILLUSTRATED BY 
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bench in an atmosphere illuminated only 
by party fireworks. 

It will be understood from these 
preliminary remarks that the caricaturist 
of Unionist leanings has had a hard bed 
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character P the last 
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politi- ing to 
cian’s attack 
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spectator. 


To be 
rt is avowedly 
obvious, “agin’ 
then, t kh ¢ 
; 4 a SIR H. C.-B. AS SEEN IN A VINDICTIVE SPIRIT BY Govern- 
political AN OPPOSITION CARICATURIST. ment” 1s 
carica- mani- 
ture of “His brow shelves over the eyes, which disappear in pits of shadow. The light festly 

nae falling from above exaggerates the rotundity of the cheeks and the depth ere J 
a rosy of the dark lines in the centre of the brow.” simple, 
party for not a 


complexion, which sees nothing but bad 
In your opponents and nothing but good 
in your friends, is the result either of 
a submerged conscience or of a mental 
“kink” on the part of the caricaturist. 
Like the “leader writer” in the daily 
newspaper, he must live a good deal in 
the land of “ Make Believe,” and even 
there he often has serious difficulty in 
seeing the politician on the opposite 


day passes but some member either opens 
his mouth or puts his foot in it. But 
defence of the Government is impossible 
to the caricaturist, and can only be 
expressed by attack on the Opposition. 
When your Party remains in office for 
ten years, and you are expected “ to smile 
and smile” continuously on its infinite 
wisdom, and at the same time to distort 
the inconspicuous politicians on the 
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opposite side, who have no policy and 
who are engaged steadily in doing 
-nothing, surely then your cartoonist’s life 
is not a happy one ? 

The Liberal Opposition in the last 
Parliament 
was weak in 
many things, 
but weakest of 
all in its lack 
of recognis- 
able person- 
alities. ‘The 
gap left by 
Mr. Gladstone 
was never 


filled. There 
was -S-2F 
William Har- 


court, to be 
sure, but his 


work was 
done; and 
Lord Rose- 
bery’s head 


only appeared 
occasionally 
out of his 
furrow, to be 





“creations” of Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Balfour. On the rare occasions when 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman _ has 
appeared in Mr. Gould’s drawings, he is 
merely a genial elderly gentleman whom 
it would be 
heartless to 
besmirch and 


a ; useless to ex- 
plore. But 
thecaricaturist 


of Unionist 
leanings — will 
see to it that 
neglect will 
be no more 
C.-B.’s__ por- 
tion. To him 
the Prime 
Minister is no 
bland and 
inoffensive old 
gentleman. 
He is cast in 
quite another 
mould, and 
must be taken 
very seriously, 
me 2s. a 


quickly — with- brigand chief, 
drawn again, . —... at the head 
Mr. John_ C.-B. CHART BY AN OPPOSITION CARICATURIST. of a_ motley 


Morley was 
engaged upon 
the life of Mr. © 
Gladstone, 54 
and Sir Henry 


of the rights of Property. 
Home Rule. 


of closure. 


Cam phe ll-  &. WNervous radiating lines at base of brow with probable timidity 


Bannerman, in Foreign policy. 


lake the 
smaller fry, 
was up to the 
last almost unknown to newspaper readers. 
Now that the Opposition has blossomed 
into a Government, the public curiosity as 
to the personal appearance of its members 
has been perceptibly whetted. Some 
have attained even to the dignity of the 
pictorial postcard, and within the next 
five years Sir Henry Campbell-Bann2rman 
will be as well known to the man in the 
street as Miss Edna May or Mr. C. B. 
Fry. Such is the pinnacle to which a 
Prime Minister, well adapted to the 
purposes of caricature, may attain. 
Hitherto, as I have hinted, he has 
suffered from an undeserved neglect. He 
has altogether escaped Mr. Carruthers 
Gould, himself preoccupied in_ his 


honesty of purpose. 
G. Dimple. 


A and B. Line of head showing absence of veneration and disregard 
Indecisive vnavracter of chin showing probable inclination to 


Stubborn downward line of mouth with a strong tendency to use 


F Dome-like expanse at forehead with erroneous suggestion of 


band bent on 
plunder, to be 
carefully 
watched in his 
mountain 
eyrie, and shot 
at whenever 
his head ap- 
pears above 
the rocks. 

As viewed from the Press Gallery in 
the House of Commons the two most 
remarkable heads on the benches below 
(this to the confusion of the ardent ‘Tariff 
Reformers, who look elsewhere for dis- 
tinction) are those of the late and the 
present Prime Minister. But whereas 
Mr. Balfour’s cranium is high and reverent, 
the Tory caricaturist, with his peculiar 
facilities for observation, recognises at 
once that the dome-like forehead of 
“C.-B.,” with its ample expanse sloping 
broadly to the top of the skull, falls away 
suddenly in an alarming manner, as though 
it had been sliced down, cutting off all 
those precious bumps that indicate venera- 
tion for antiquity and the sacred Rights 
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of Property! And the sparse grey hair, 
now steadily whitening, as it has gradually 
fallen from the top of the head, has more 
and more discovered this fatal defect, 
which no patriotic caricaturist (of opposite 
politics) can fail to chronicle. It may 
be confessed that a first glance at Sir 
H. C.-B. may not reveal the full effect 
of this disaster to the untrained observer, 
He may see only a tall, somewhat portly 
gentleman, whose plump head is carried 
with a very noticeable droop over the 
right shoulder, who walks with a long 
dipping stride, and whose legs the carica- 
turist. is in- 
clined to ex 
press in the 
parenthetical 
form. As he 
sits in the 
centre of the 
Government 
Bench, with 
folded arms 
and crossed 
legs, his round 
head sinksinto 
his shoulders, 
and his brow 
shelves over 
the eyes, 
which dis- 
appear in pits 
of shadow. 
The top light 
of the House 
of Commons, 
especially on 
the Govern- 
ment side, 
where one 
looks naturally 
for illumina- 
tion, exagger- 
ates t hee 
rotundity of 
the Premier’s 
cheeks and 
gives a deeper 
pencilling — to 
the dark lines 
in the centre 
of the brow, 
which pull the eyebrows together and 
radiate across the forebead. In a full 
and suffused light these sombre _attri- 
butes are somewhat modified, and the 
uninspired visitor (of Liberal leanings) 
may see only a rather good-humoured 





‘* INDIA.” 
““No face on the Government benches offers a more generous 
opening for the artist.” 
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dumpling face, and might altogether 
ignore the heavy lower lip, the stubborn 
downward line at the corners of the 
mouth, and the full-rounded jaw, sinister 
symptoms that portend disaster to the 
country! But it is impossible even for 
an enemy to ignore the humour which 
persistently iurks about the corners of the 
eyes. Below all the evil portents there 
seems to liea deep well of laughter. Seen 
in profile, there is also in Sir H. C.-B.’s 
cheek something suspiciously like a dimple, 
which is, one can only suppose, some 
survival from those giddier days before 
“Salvation” 
had been 
found, and 
whilst the 
stock of cor- 
dite was. still 
exuberant. It 
will be seen, 
then, that the 
new Prime 
Minister has 
some qualities 
that fit him 
for his new 
position —is 
indeed a 
subject that 
might have 
been selected 
by the cari- 
caturists in 
council — and 
that his face 
and figure give 
a fairly com- 
plete clue to 
the policy of 
his Govern- 
ment. He 
will walk 
““cannthy,” 
with no over- 
whelming 
veneration for 
“vested inter- 
ests’; his 
tactics will 
be pawky, 
flavoured by 
a sense of humour; the birdlike pose 
of the head indicates a certain alertness 
of attitude, but the indecisive character 
of the chin spells disaster in Foreign 
Policy and in Ireland. And _ finally 
(and here the Opposition caricaturist 
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is on sure ground) the fatal slope at 
the back of the head makes every 
honest ‘Tory tighten his purse-strings 
lest he be the next victim of Radical 
designs. 

After the Prime Minister the two most 
respected members of the Liberal Govern- 
ment will be Mr. Asquith and Mr, Morley, 
and naturally the caricaturist will feel 
bound to deal hardly with them. It has 
been said often by writers (whose failure 
as caricaturists may be taken for granted) 





U ‘ 


THE WAR LORD 


(Mr. HALDANE). 


that these two statesmen were quite 
outside the range of the Parliamentary 
portraitist. As regards Mr. Morley, this 
reflection on his personal characteristics 
is unfair, and would obviously unsuit him 
for his position at the India Office. As 
a matter of fact, no face on the Govern- 
ment benches offers a more generous 
opening for the artist. ‘The nose with its 
high bridge, the pursed mouth, the twitch- 
ing eyebrow, the protuberant skull, the 
lined face, the thin and graceful neck, 









and, above all, the entrancing fashion of 
the straight, stove-pipe trousers—these 
things are all so many ripe plums for the 
draftsman. Mr. Asquith, we must admit, 
has not been exploited. A likeness may 
be easily “caught,” but it may be per- 
missible for a caricaturist in the opposite 
camp to admit, without, of course, being 
personal, that the general effect of Mr. 
Asquith’s head is somewhat wooden. It 
is built on large lines, but has small 
mobility, and the eye never glows, 
Fortunately, apart from his abundant hair 
and square heavy brow, Mr. Asquith has 
a trick of pouting, pursing up his chin, 
and bringing his long upper lip into the 
form of a bow; his knees have a kindly 
affinity when he walks, his toes turned 
outwards ; and he wears his sleeves long, 
almost hiding his hands as he stands at 
the table in the House of Commons. 
But his gestures are not various, and 
suggest internal machinery ; nor is it 
easy to bestow any volatile expression 
upon a caricature of the face without 
departing widely from the original, and 
so losing the likeness. 

One of the most promising of the 
Liberal Ministers from the  carica- 
turist’s point of view is the new 
Secretary for War, Mr. Haldane. Here 
is a character easily recognisable, no 
matter how it may be pulled about— 
a variant of the late Lord Chancellor, 
but with rich qualities of its own. 
Both face and body are rotund; a 
handsome nose, which a rude school- 
boy might characterise as “ podgy” ; 
a long upper lip; eyes in narrow slits, 
heavily pursed ; a round head rather 

sparsely supplied with hair, and a 


GR John Bull neck, complete the cata- 


logue of Mr. Haldane’s charms. 

Mr. John Burns will also be a 

valuable recruit, easy to caricature 

because already well known to the 

public. His costume surmounted 
by his eyebrows would alone make a 
recognisable portrait. Sir Edward Grey 
is another good subject, tall and thin, 
with a prominent nose and a curiously 
small mouth; and Mr. Bryce, with his 
bald head, heavy eyebrows, and “ goatee ” 
beard, is already a familiar figure in 
the Parliamentary portrait gallery. But 
this is not the case with either 
Mr. Lloyd-George or Mr. Winston 
Churchill, the two young members of the 
Government who will be most closely 
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WINSTON.” 
“A tortured face weighted with the cares of Empire.” 


watched in the new Parliament. Mr. 
Lloyd-George is a comparatively easy 
subject. He has decisive peculiarities of 
gesture, the lines of his face are strongly 
marked, he wears a short stubby mous- 
tache, he has a broad brow and curly 
hair, he has an eager, alert eye; his 
frock-coat is abnormally prolonged, and 
his legs, like those of his leader, have 
a tendency to curvature, but are short 
rather than long. He _ will probably 
modify some of his peculiarities under 
the responsibilities of office, but enough 
will remain for the caricaturist. Mr. 
Winston Churchill, ‘‘the Boy ” that never 
was young, is a hard nut to crack, because 
he offers so many points to the artist. 
When he speaks one is reminded of his 
father in the pose of the figure and in the 
apologetic gesture ; but the full face, with 
the heavy, rounded jaw, recalls Lord 
Rosebery rather than Lord Randolph. 
Before he concealed it below his recent 
moustache, the firm downward and trucu- 
lent line of the mouth completed the sour 


expression which had no youth in it, and 
contrasted oddly with the boyish upward 
turn of the nose. One can hardly picture 
a smile in those care-weighted eyes! At 
present it is easier to draw Mr. Churchill 
in profile than in full face, and easier 
still to give a general idea of the figure ; 
for Mr. Churchill wears his hair—like his 
frock-coat—rather long; affects large 
collars, like Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Rosebery; has an old-mannish stoop 
and a dogged air that stamp him with 
persistence and distinction. Perhaps one 
should not conclude without some reference 
to Mr. John Sinclair and Lord Elgin as 
the two least promising members of the 
Government. Both belong to that class 
of unfortunate persons with whom carica- 
ture inevitably ends in mere portraiture. 





“A SELF-MADE MAN' 


(Mr. Lioyp-GEorGE). 


Lord Elgin, it may be admitted, does not 
altogether lack expression, but, like the 
lady with the false ‘* pad,” he conceals it 
in his hair ! 
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T is strange how little really is known 

of Australia, even by Australians. 

To the average Briton the great 

Austral Land consists merely of Mel- 

bourne, Sydney, Adelaide, Brisbane, Perth, 

a few—to him—unimportant grazing 

stations, and the goldficlds of Coolgardie 
and Kalgoorlie. 

A comparatively short time ago this was 
all that was to be known, for the waterless 
interior was a land of mystery untrodden 
by white man. But the Unknown has 
always exercised a powerful fascination 
over the Anglo-Saxon race, and when once 
the road over the coastal ranges became 
possible, some hardy pioneers, in search 
of fresh pasture for their stock, pushed 
out west, and farther west, and _ finally 
built Bourke, an isolated outpost on the 
Darling River. Far-seeing Governments 
backed up the adventurers with railways 
laid almost exactly in their tracks, and 
other towns sprang up along the line as 
it advanced. Expedition after expedition 
set out to explore the interior fastnesses 
from the various outposts now being 
formed throughout the land, but it seemed 
as though the limit of country capable of 
406 


“One day we spied some high limestone bluffs, and a township nestling at their base.” 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A MINER IN THE GULF COUNTRY 
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bearing stock had been reached. What 
remained of most of these expeditions 
reported on their return the near presence 
of a burnt-up desert, shod with ironstone 
boulders, over which it was next to im- 
possible to travel, and which was infested 
with fierce unreasoning hordes of aborigi- 
nes. ‘The colonists therefore settled down 
to develop that which they already 
possessed, and incidentally to build up 
a Southern Empire ; leaving the natives, 
reptiles and innumerable pests to contend 
for the waterless tracts beyond. 

At this point, however, another factor 
came into play in the development of 
Australia : a new race of men was spring- 
ing up; children of the soil were they in 
the true sense—reared in the back-blocks, 
hardy, strong and seasoned, and well fitted 
to wage war with Nature for whatever that 
fickle dame had in her treasure store. 
When the Westralian gold rushes startled 
the world, and reckless wanderers from 
all parts gravitated thither, the genuine 
back-blockers from the Eastern Colonies 
first fraternised with kindred spirits from 
over the seas, and as a result became 
fired with more ambition than they had 




















had before. They alone were physically 
able to penetrate the gold-bearing desert 
from Southern Cross on to Coolgardie, 


thence to Kalgoorlie, Kanowna, and 
farther east. Railways followed, then 
capitalists and limited companies. The 


thirst for gold had now seized these sons 
of Australia—the early Victorian rushes 
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chunk of damper. He is a sworn enemy 
to all capitalists, but would die, as he 
puts it, before “ going back on his mate.” 
Meanwhile the whirr of machinery, the 
roar of the smelting furnace, and the thud 
of the crushing batteries resound where 
but a few years ago the aborigines held 
high corroborree. 
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boundaries now dominated these men, 
and soon the mystery of the Terra In- 
cognita was solved. 

Thus we arrive at the present time. 
The back-blocker has developed into an 
erratic wanderer, with a horror of railways 
and a hope of one day stumbling across 
a nugget or winning a Tattersall’s sweep. 
He sleeps where night finds him, and lives 
on a piece of half-cooked mutton and a 





which has 

rolled back Map of the Gulf Country. 
the confines 

of the British Empire to its present 


camp fires by 
the old pro- 
spectors of 


the famous Palmer River rush. But 
those times are gone. About the same 
time as the Palmer rush, some men 


found tin over the ranges from Cairns, 
and Herberton, the centre of the 
present tin mining industry, sprang into 
existence. From Herberton men tra- 
velled out westward, and copper in rich 
fissure lodes was found; and_ then 
farther out the famous contact deposits 
of ore in the limestone country around 
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the district now known as Chillagoe, 


were discovered. 

The township of Chillagoe remained 
the farthest outlying point of the rail- 
way in this quarter for some time, and 
the big copper company of that name 
absorbed all 


the smaller “shows” in 






Life in the copper or “Gulf” country 
is not so monotonous as in other parts of 


Australia. Animals are more abundant, 
and the presence of a variety of reptiles 
round one’s camp affords sufficient ex- 
citement to keep the nerves in order. 
The rivers, too, nearly always have water 
in their channels, while the frequent 
devastating sand storms, bush _ fires, 
epidemics, wild cat plagues, and the 
probabilities of finding an outcrop of 
copper oxide ore carrying 40 per cent. 
of copper, all go to make up a day’s 
work, 

Personal experiences, however, may 
convey a better knowledge of the people 
as they are now, than general writing ; and 
as mine have been somewhat varied, the 
reader may from them gather a very fair 
impression of the country and its people. 
When I first struck the Gulf country I 
was riding up from the south with a 
companion of former travels. We were 
prospecting for anything and everything 
that might have a value, but at this time 
in particular were looking for indications 
that might lead us to a new copper field 
said to be in the vicinity, although no 
one whom we met seemed to know exactly 
where. Yet all declared the ore which 
had come from it to be marvellously 
good. 

One day, when our horses were just 
about dropping under us, we spied some 
high limestone bluffs a few miles to our 
right, and knowing that there must be 
water in their vicinity we steered for them, 
and to our surprise discovered a township 
nestling at their base. 

“What place is this?” 
companion, a_ wiry 


inquired my 
Victorian bearing 


the cognomen of the Shadow, riding up 
to a solitary individual sitting in the 
roadway. 

““What does you think?” responded 
the inhabitant, a powerfully-built man 
with a black beard. 
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Then the steel track was 
pushed westward, and bush roads and 
bridle pads extend like the spokes of 
a wheel to the various camps of the 
pioneers. 

With this brief prelude I will now spin 
a few yarns of my adventures. 


the vicinity. 


His face assumed a vacant—or it may 
have been a thoughtful, expression, as he 
spoke, and he fixed his eyes on the 
nearest lime bluff. 

“Darn ye!” cried the Shadow, who 
often got angry without reason, “I 
asked you what was the name of this 
township.” 

“Can’t you see I’m thinking, you 
fool?” mildly remarked he of the black 
beard. 

“Pass on, Shadow,” I said to 
companion ; “the man is drunk.” 

“Lor, boss! How did you know?” 
cried the individual in question. “ Of 
course I am. I have just busted up fifty 
sovs in the pub over there, an’ the Lor’ 
knows, if I haven’t got drunk for my 
money I have got nothing else.” 

“Yes, you are pretty bad,” I said: 
*“some one will ride over you if you sit 
there long rz 

“Ah! I have it now! 
Black Bill is my handle. 
have a name.” 

He rose to his feet and ran his hands 
through his pockets, evidently surprised 
to find that he could stand. But I could 
not afford to waste time with such as 
Bill, so while he delivered himself at 
length of his opinion regarding a certain 
hotel-keeper, the Shadow and I rode 
over to an erection which advertised 
itself in crudely-painted letters to be 
a “hotel.” 

“Can our horses get a feed here?” I 
asked, after we had fished out the pro- 
prietor from among some barrels where 
he was sleeping. 

“You bet they 
copper ?” 

“T don’t know the market price of 
copper. I am looking for the crude ore 
at present.” 

‘Lor’, boss, you needn’t get oxidised. 
I know ye, but I’m all right. You are 
the Government mine inspector, and ye 


my 





Bill Mauley or 
I knew I must 


can, boss. How is 























are out about the new shows on Pelican 
Creek, ain’t ye?” There was a look in 
the man’s eyes as he spoke that I did 
not like, but perhaps it was natural with 
him. 

“Oh, am 1? Then it seems as if there 
were more than Black Bill in this quarter 
who don’t know themselves.” 

*“'That’s nothing, boss. Why, I’ve had 
men lying over on the road there for a 


month who 
didn’t know 
whether they 


were out or in.” 

* Out or in,” 
it should be 
explained, is 
Queensland 
vernacular for 


dead or alive. 
But, as the 
landlord had 
now departed 
with the 
Shadow to at- 
tend to our 
steeds, I was 
spared the 


effort of main- 
taining further 
conversation ; 
and idly specu- 
lating on what 
the name of 
the place might 
be, the num- 
ber of degrees 
the — tempera- 
ture was over 
a hundred, the 
locality of Peli- 


can Creek, 

whether the 

new shows 

A “**Can our 

there were Roveea Nuwate 
what we feed here?’ | asked.’ 
were —_ looking 

for, and if 

once more it 


was to be our luck to be concerned in 
the development of a new field, I turned 
to the door, and met Mr. Bill Mauley 
coming in. 

“’Scuse me, boss,” he said, ‘have 
you seen a_greenhaired, cross-eyed 
son of a gin-vitriol seller about here 
lately 2” 

“He has just gone round into the 
yard with our horses,” I answered; “ but 
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you might let him attend to them before 
you transact your business.” 


“Oh, I’m only going to wipe him 


out. It wont take a minute,” he 
cried reassuringly, turning to go 


away. 

I managed to detain him, however. 
“Hadn't you better wait until it is 
cooler?” I suggested. ‘ Besides, you 
ought to be grateful for the fact that 
you are now in your 
senses instead of being 

helplessly intoxicated 
in the road- 
way.” 





“Stranger,” began Bill, 


‘listen, and 
Tl explain——” 

“Please don’t,” I pleaded. 
hot, and I am tired.” 

“But you won’t be when you know 
what I am going to tell you.” 

“Then fire away.” I sat on a barrel 
and lit a cigarette, knowing that a real 
“ stagger-juice ” thirst would stop 
Bill’s flow of eloquence. 


“Tt is too 


soon 
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**Tt’s this way,” he started. “ Every one 
here knows me, and I am worth two 
ordinary men when I’m not drunk. I 
discovered the Pelican Creek shows,—oh 
Lor’, they’re good! But I kept the secret 
well, an’ dodged every one who followed 
me going back when I came in with a 
load of 33 per cent. stuff. The darned 
fools think the place is south of here 
‘cause my tracks go that way, but 
they 

“Be careful, Bill,” I broke in; “ you 
will be telling me before you know oe 

'aAa° <1 
mean to, 
boss,” Bill 
answered; 
“but keep 
your ears 
open. I came 
in last night 
with another 
team of ore, 
which I sold 
to L—’s 
agent for 
#50. I had 
with me, too, 
my survey 
sketch of Peli- 
can Creek to 
send down to 
Herberton 
with my ap- 
plication for a 
lease. Now 
I remember 
comin’ in here 
for a_ long 
beer after that, 
and then I 
am beat until 
I saw you and 
another fellow 
riding over me 
out there.” 

“We?” 

“Well, darn ye, boss. My survey map 
is gone, and so is my fifty sovs; an’ 
where’s Mick Flannigan, the hotel-keeper’s 
brother-in-law, when he isn’t here to take 
your horses, as is his business, if he isn’t 
riding like the devil to Herberton to post 
an application for my leases in their ugly 
old names ?” 

Here Bill’s indignation became too 
much for him, and he with great feeling 
gave vent to his opinions in language 
which I did not quite understand. He 











‘1 sat on a barrel and lit a cigarette.” 


stopped suddenly, however, and began 
speaking earnestly in a low tone. 

“Stranger,” he said, “ will ye stand by 
me? I have a plan.” 

“T wiil, Bill,’ I answered, ‘if you keep 
sober.” 

“It’s a bargain, then,” cried Billi, 
grasping my hand. “ Pelican Creek, as 
I call the place, is only miles from 
here. Take the track west until you 
come to the big lime bluff shaped like 
a man’s head, then turn up the gully 
for two miles until you can just sight 
Tower, Dingo 
and Distant 
peaks in a 
line. You 
can’t miss the 
spot, cause 
you'll see a 
tree blazed 
with B. M. on 
it where you 
leave the 
creek. Climb 
up the bluff 
then, and go 
into the cave 
you'll find at 
the end of the 
pad, and hug 
the right wall, 
or you'll go 
down __ pro- 
specting sud- 
denly deeper 
than you’ll 
like, After a 
bit you'll come 
out again on 
the other side 
of New 
Chum’s ridge, 
right into the 
middle of my 
ground, and 
Pelican Creek runs down the slopes 
alongside, Leastways when there’s water 
in it.” 

I noted down the directions as Bill 
gave them, and then looked at him for 
further information regarding his plan. 

“You get there with your mate as 
quick as if a plug of gelignite had dropped 
you there. I'll pretend to be drunk still, 
and the old thief won’t think he needs 
to start on his claim-jumpin’ racket so 
long as I am here.” 

“But couldn’t you go yourself now 
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just as well? His application would be 
refused if you were on the ground.” 

“No, darn ye, boss, no. I’m _ too 
drunk to get there, and if I moved out 


ranges out to Moldiva, but you can ride 
right up to the cave. Ah! here the old 
darn pirate comes——” 

Bill fell on the floor and _ began 

















“The air was simply alive with bats and other flying creatures.” 


now every man in the town would be, 


after me, and the place would be rushed 
so that it would be no good to any one. 
You get there somehow first. The track 
I take my horses goes right round the 


snoring, and the landlord and the Shadow 
entered. 

“ Hallo!” cried the drink dispenser, on 
seeing Bill, “are you back again ?—I 
beg pardon, boss, for that thing annoying 
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a guest in my house, but I'll fire him out 
quick and lively.” 

“Please don’t,” I said; “there are 
worse than drunken men in this part of 
the world.” 

“That’s true, boss,” leered the publican, 
“ By the way, if ye is going to be in this 
quarter long, I would like to get you to 
look at some shows I am interested in 
on Pelican Creek.” 

“Ah! Where is Pelican Creek ?” 

“ Out on the roadthere. ‘lhe last mine 
inspector before you was a great pal of 
mine.” 

‘““Was he, indeed?” I answered ; but 
knowing the gentleman referred to well, 
I felt certain the man lied. “I should 
have credited him with better judgment.” 

“Qh, fair play, Mr. R ! That is 
your name, ain’t it?” laughed Sharkley, 
which was the hotel-keeper’s name, 

“That is the handle the inspector 
goes by,” put in the Shadow gravely. 
** But it isn’t the boss’s,” he added under 
his breath. 

“We'll leave names alone in the 
meantime,” I said. “I have no objection 
to seeing your mine while I am here, 
but I do not promise to report on it to 
your advantage.” 

“Oh, that will be all right,” laughed 
the man. ‘The C people will take 
up the property from me, and there will 
be some good plunder going for all 
concerned.” 

“Ts that so? When is tea-time ?” 

“ Five o’clock in Murgoona.” 

“Then this is Murgoona township ?” 

“Tt is, boss. Ain’tit Ar? There are 
about eight hundred men here.” 

“Where ? I have only seen two.” 

“Under the ground mining copper. 
We are on the top of them now.” 

“Ah, well, can you let us have a couple 
of fresh horses? and we'll take a look 
round for a bit.” 

The landlord, eager to please the sup- 
posed inspector, soon provided fresh 
horses. A few words sufficed to make 
matters clear to the Shadow, after which 
we rode out of the town on the east 
side for the benefit of any who might be 
watching us, then doubling round one of 
the lime bluffs which are scattered pro- 
miscuously around this district were soon 
on the track to the west, which we followed 
according to Bill’s directions until we 
sighted the three peaks in line. 

“T reckon this is going to be a toughish 
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game, boss,” remarked the Shadow as we 
left our horses in the shade and scrambled 
up to the cave entrance. “Old Sharkley 
had men stationed all along the road. I 
saw him semaphoring to them when we 
were out in the yard together.” 

“Well, they are evidently watching or 
waiting, for they expect some one. But 
it can’t be us, for here’s the cave,” I said ; 
and breaking aside a small pandanus, we 
stooped and crawled through a hole in 
the limestone formation. 

“Lor!” gasped the Shadow next 
moment, when we lit a candle and saw 
the myriads of shimmering. stalactites ; 
“ what have we struck ? ” 

“Only a limestone cave,” I answered, 
but we were in the largest and most 
beautiful hall I had ever seen. ‘‘ Move 
on and hug the right wall.” 

We made our way cautiously aiong the 
glistening floor until it dropped sheer 
away from under us, and the thought of 
the consequences of another step made 
me shudder. There was a ledge about 
three feet wide running along the right- 
hand side, however ; and when our candles 
showed us that, we carefully picked our 
steps over its slippery surface, and began 
gradually to ascend into a dome-shaped 
upper-part. Here the air was simply 
alive with bats and other flying creatures, 
and we had to guard ourselves blindly 
with our hands as they dashed towards 
the light, and striking the walls fell 
feebly fluttering into the unfathomable 
abyss of darkness at our feet. 

‘Pelican Creek copper may be all right,” 
spoke the Shadow, as we journeyed on ; 
“but I’m darned if I like the road to it. 
Lor’! what is that? There is a man down 
there !” 

We paused. A loud, thunderous dis- 
cord reverberated through the cold, 
clammy atmosphere ; it raged terrifically 
for a few seconds, and then died away 
into a series of faint moans and finally 
into nothingness, 

“Shadow !” I cried—and the ejacula- 
tion echoed from peak to crag like a 
rifle-shot and lingered among the clusters 
of inverted spires and minarets—“ that 
is merely your voice echoed and re-echoed 
from the walls of the cave. Let us get 
on.” 

The Shadow uttered some words which 
sounded like Black Bill’s tirade ; but as 
we now had trouble in keeping our 
candles from being blown out by a 
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current of air which had sprung up, we 
knew we were near an exit, and a few 
steps farther showed us a white streak of 
light apparently overhead. ‘This proved 
to be the passage to the external world, 
and soon we were standing on a huge 
copper outcrop, surveying the famed 
Pelican Creek and Black Bill’s tent and 
excavations, 

“T am darned hungry,” was all the 
Shadow commented, and entering the 
tent he found the wherewithal to make 
a meal, and soon we were sitting on the 
outcrop waiting for the billy to boil and 
provide us with tea. It was now half- 
past four in the afternoon, and the sun 
was already dipping behind the ridges. 

“We'll re-peg the ground to-morrow,” 
said the Shadow, complacently. “There 
should be enough money in the old mine 
to pay for two or three more exploring 
trips.” 

“We'll re-peg it now,” I cried, spring- 
ing to my feet: “I hear something on 
wheels coming down the ridges.” 

The Shadow rushed into the tent and 
brought out Bill’s rifle. “It’s as well to 
be prepared, I reckon,” he said. “ But 
Lor’, it’s only a sulky driving tandem an’ 
two men in it. An’ one is a new chum. 
I can see that by his clothes.” 

“That is young M , of London,” I 
exclaimed, as they drew near; ‘SI met 
him in Singapore three months ago. ‘The 
other man driving is Sharkley.” 

We sat still, and the sulky came up, 
and had just deposited its occupants 
when they saw us. 

“Good Lord!” cried Sharkley, in 
amazement, ‘‘ how did you get here ?” 
‘“* Flying - machine,” answered 

Shadow. 

“You are just in time for tea, M——, 
I said, ignoring Sharkley. “ Draw in 
that lump of ‘copper carbonate and sit 
down.” 

‘“*T have come out to buy the property 
from this gentleman,” M explained 
to me after he had recovered from his 
astonishment at meeting an old friend. 
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“T don’t think it is for sale,” I said. 

‘Don’t slate it, boss,” pleaded Sharkley. 
“Tr’s all O. K., and I'll give you a fair 
thing out of it.” 

“1 didn’t know it was yours.” 

“Oh yes, it’s mine. I registered it at 
Herberton by wire this morning.” 

* But the name on the pegs spells Bill 
Mauley.” 

* An’ he abandoned it. He didn’t put 
in the labour according to regulations, 
an’ I—J]-——” 

“Jumped it. Exactly, and never saw 
the place before. Know this, that if 
Bill Mauley, the discoverer, did not 
comply with the mining law regulations 
you certainly have not It so happens 
that the Shadow and I are in his employ- 
ment at present, and have been on the 
ground well within the limit of time.” 

“But you daren’t hold ground. You 
are the mine inspector.” 

“Oh no, I am not.” 

‘““He’s my partner, you old thief,” 
interrupted Mauley’s voice from the cave 
entrance, “and if you are not started on 
the back track over the ridges in two 
minutes I'll tie you on top of a case of 
dynamite and blow you to the devil.” 

Mauley slid down, and without a word 
Sharkley climbed into the sulky. 

“Mr. M is not going back with 
you, Sharkley,” I said. ‘‘ He is staying 
here to-night.” 

M—— accepted the invitation willingly. 
“This is the second time you've got 
the better of me in a deal,” he laughed, 
as Sharkley drove off. 

“But I reckon the third is always 
darned lucky,” consoled the Shadow. 

3ut he did not add that he thought it 
would still be lucky for us. 

“Well, darn it all, boys,” said Mauley, 
as we gathered round the fire in the fast- 
falling darkness, ‘“‘my partner here bosses 
this show now, but as far as I am con- 
cerned there is enough good ground here 
for us all. Why can’t we form a syndicate 
among us and work it ourselves ?” 

And we did. 
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| LIKES ter look on at I’ll watch all dye at 


a bit of a scrap, so the Kangaroos, so 
long as it’s business long as they’re  battin’ 
meant ; free ; 
And I likes ter see, when And you'll find me _foller 
I backs a ’orse, the the Spurs or Saints an’ 


wye as my  money’s booin’ the referee. 





spent ; 


“1 wears their colours fur all 
ter see.” 


I’m nuts on sport, whatever it is; I’m keen on the boat-rice dye, 





When I tikes my third ter Putney Bridge and it’s fust-clawss all the wye, 
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There’s some as changes and chops abart, but mine’s no turncoat gime 


I’ve allus bin Orxfud Collidge myself, and my mother were just the sime, 


I sticks ter Orxfud Collidge, I dew, ’arrever the bettin’ goes, 

And I sharts till I’m dry as lawst week’s bun ter buck up the beggars as 
rows, 

I wears their colours fur all ter see—though it corsts yer a penny fur that, 


A dawk blue monkey, all mide o’ plush, with a pin ter fix in yer ’at. 


’Arrever the bettin’ goes, my boys, it’s Orxfud as I surport 
I’ve ’ad my dollar on Kyembridge, yuss, some years as I felt I ought ; 
But pleasure is pleasure, and biz is biz and kept in a sepyrit jug, 


And a man mye shart like a ’thoosyarst, and yet not act like a mug. 
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I never ’ave done 
much _ rowin’ 


myself, and on form I’m 


a bit in the dark; % (se <a 
‘ eae , “And the little there is 


I ’aven’t the ’ang of them — don't lawst.” 
light-built craft, and a steamer 
is more my mark; 

But I gits it up from the pipers though, and they allus knows what ter sye, 


And yer’d think I were born in a boat-’ouse, yuss, ter ’ear me on boat-rice dye, 


And per’aps there isn’t a lot ter see, and the little there is don’t lawst, 
Fur the Thames goes bendin’ and windin’ abart, and 
them boats they moves so fawst ; 
But that don’t keep me from ’Ammersmith Bridge, 
nor stop me injoyin’ the gime, 
Fur I likes ter look on while other men work, and 


my mother were just the sime. 


““And my mother were 
just the sime.” 








TTHEREGE lay on the sloping 
bank, his hands clasped behind 
his head, and watched the girl as 

she read, or seemed to read, her book. 
It was her cue at the moment to pretend 
that she preferred her book to his con- 
versation ; and his, that his own thoughts 
were sufficient entertainment. ‘To pretend, 
or to pretend that they pretended : neither 
could have told you which, with any 
certainty. Was caring for one another, or 
not caring, the make-believe? Neither 
knew exactly, and, to be sure, it would be 
hardly worth our trouble to inquire, but 
for the train of thought in Etherege’s mind, 
which was unusual in such a case. He 
caught a sidelong glance of the girl’s fine 
eyes and a laughing dimple in her rounded 
cheek, and was on the point of responding, 
when on a sudden the idea occurred to 
him that this game they were playing was 
very pitiful and much to be deplored. 
He was silent, and looked away from her 
down the river. ‘The girl frowned slightly, 
and went on with her book. 

The glance had reminded him vividly, 
as over and over again he had been re- 
minded since he had been in her society, 
of a curiously close likeness. This girl, 
whom he intended to ask in marriage, and 
who he was quite sure would accept him, 
reminded him strongly, in face and voice 
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and carriage, of one he had loved twenty 
years before, and it was a sudden conscious- 
ness of the difference in his feelings then 
and now, a sudden leap of memory in his 
brain, that made him ashamed of himself 
and life and the customs of his society, 
and kept him silent. At forty-five there 
comes to many men the passion of their 
lives, either one which is mingled with 
strong affection, or one from which they 
would, but cannot, free themselves at any 
cost. ‘That was not the fortune of John 
Etherege. His was that period—brief, as 
he knew very well—when the feelings are 
still vigorous but under almost absolute 
control. Hehad told himself that he was 
wise to marry in this period, ere the day 
should come when those feelings were 
dead or should render him fond and 
foolish. He desiredthe girl for her own 
sake; she pleased his senses and taste 
alike ; he would be really disappointed if 
he lost her. How far he cared he knew 
not, but he knew that she must not think 
he cared deeply : he did not intend to be 
wholly in her power. He knew it im- 
probable that she should want him for 
himself very much, and was determined 
that no inequality in this sort should make 
him the slave of her caprices. ‘There was 
to be a reasonable give-and take in this 
marriage. ‘There were the settlements, 
which he intended sharply to separate 
from romance: her extremely shrewd 
parents should not take advantage of his 
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fondness to increase them unduly. So he 
kept himself well in hand, and did not 
make love in a young man’s way at all. 
He found the chaffing manner customary 
in their set most convenient. ; 

Certainly he would not have admitted 
that such an attitude did any wrong to 
the girl He might have granted the 
unfairness that he should be able to 
marry a beautiful girl for whom, no doubt, 
more than one young man was sighing, but 
since the unfairness was on his side, he 
had no scruple in taking advantage of it. 
The idea of marrying a woman of his own 
age, faded and weary, was abhorrent to 
him ; society, which had given him wealth 
when he was over forty, and was to give 
him a beautiful girl in consequence, had 
not treated him so well when he was 
young and poor, that he need scruple to 
profit by its unfairness now that he 
benefited. As for the girl, if she preferred 
romance, she was free to take it. He 
knew that she did not—that she was 
delighted to make a rich marriage, and 
to be assured of position and luxury all 
her days. His attitude was as romantic 
as she deserved. She would have a good 
time. There was no reason why they 


should not develop much affection, and 
if they did not, his money would smooth 


over differences. The notion, again, 
that a man of his experiences—which had 
been many in the upper-world and under- 
world alike—was unfit to marry a pure 
girl, he dismissed as mere sentimentalism. 
It was part of the ridiculous woman- 
worship which was a legacy from what 
had never existed, unknown to saner and 
manlier peoples. Besides, save for out- 
ward acts, he was sceptical about the purity 
of a girl in that society. No: so far as 
she was concerned, he need not reproach 
himself. His attitude and _ intentions 
were reasonable enough. Romance was 
pleasant, but forced romance was worse 
than silly. He was determined not to be 
a fool. 

But then that resemblance, which had 
attracted and annoyed him, and the 
consciousness this more vivid impression 
of it had brought—that all this game he 
was playing was a base misuse of humanity, 
that he and the girl and their society were 
all shameful together. That love- 
affair of twenty years ago was the real 
thing, look you—a thing of infinite vows 
and hopes, passionate quarrels, passionate 
reconciliations. All the music and all the 
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discords in two young souls had mingled 
and clashed. It had ended unhappily, 
piteously, but Etherege was too clear- 
sighted for the sentimental comfort of 
believing that the disappointment had 
made him what he was now. Hard work 
and leisure, thecomplexities of poverty and 
wealth had made him what he was—life, in 
fact, and growing older. Not, he thought, 
such a bad sort of man as men went, 
nor did he repine at the commonplace. 
Money apart, he was happier now than 
then. But that confounded likeness. 

It might be a trick of memory—he had 
seen the other woman only once in twenty 
years, grown matronly and _ signifying 
nothing to him. — Still, there it was, and it 
told him that he ought to have married 
that other woman in the natural season of 
youth—that what he intended now was a 
sordid and unnatural business, fitter for 
an Eastern pasha than an Englishman 
with his inheritance of ideals. 

He looked again at the girl. She was 
holding her book so that he could not 
see her face, and his eyes lingered on the 
hand which held it, and that too he 
remembered—a shapely hand, but firm 
and strong, not delicate. Oh, but these 
reminiscences were senile. It was absurd 
to be influenced by them. ‘The past was 
past, and he and this girl were what they 
were. He would put the matter beyond 
hesitation, and then perhaps this ghost of 
a futility would sleep. 

‘“* Margaret !” 

“Yes, Jacko?” 

“Will you marry me ?” 

“Oh, anything to please you.” 

She had answered without a_ pause, 
laughing, as she put down her book. 
Then her eyes met Etherege’s, looking 
gravely at her, and her own sparkled with 
satisfaction, and she sighed a little sigh of 
relief and possession. 

“Come and kiss me,” she said, and 
gave him her soft cheek. He kissed it 
lightly, and they sat apart as before, both 
thoughtful. Etherege thought of a sum- 
mer’s day twenty years ago—of straining 
lips and beating hearts and the words 
that lovers use. Margaret looked at him 
dubiously, and then seemed to come to a 
resolution. She moved nearer to him, 
put out her hand and held his in a firm 
warm clasp. 

“Youre a dear thing,” she said, “and I 
know youre going to make me _ happy. 
I shan’t be like poor Molly, who’s always 








““*Come and kiss me,’ she said.” 
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being builied, and has to ask her husband 
for every half-crown she wants.” 

She looked at him with a mock-pathetic 
face, and the grasp of her full, soft hand 
tightened a little. 

He laughed and kissed it. ‘‘ You shall 
have a thousand a year for pin money.” 

** All my very own ?” 

“Just for your dresses and_pocket- 
money.” 

“You darling! Well, that’s a promise, 
sir. You mustn't think me sordid, but 
so much misery is caused when women 
are not independent, isn’t it? It’s no 
use pretending those things aren’t im- 
portant, is it?” 

The hand pressed his again, and was 
withdrawn. Etherege smiled rather grimly. 
He was reminded of experiences in which 
there was no question of marriage, and 
her idea of independence suggested the 
absurdities of economic conditions. Well, 
the inside was not as lovely as the out- 
side. Or were circumstances merely too 
strong for her? 

“Do you know,” he said slowly, “I 
feel rather a beast.” 

** Dear Jacko! Why?” 

“Ym cheating you out of a lover of 
twenty-five.” 

The girl turned quickly tohim. ‘What 
do you mean? What have you heard?” 

Etherege laughed. ‘I spoke in the 
abstract,” he said. 

“Oh, that!” she said, and dismissed 
it with a wave of her hand. 

“Still it would not be wonderful if 
there were a concrete,” he said. 

Margaret laughed. ‘“ My dear Jacko, 
if I told you I'd lived twenty-three 
years without a flirtation you wouldn't 
believe me. There’s been nothing more 
—honour bright, I assure you. Yow’ve 
had flirtations and something more, I 
suppose. We won’t examine each other. 
I thought you might have heard some 
silly story or other. Have you?” 

‘cc No.” 

“There wouldn’t have been anything 
in it if you had.” 

“But it’s a humdrum marriage for a 
beautiful girl.” 

“That seems almost a reproach. Now, 
listen tome, You like me well enough to 
marry me, and | like you well enough 
to marry you. That’s sufficient. Possibly, 
if I were a romantic fool, I shouldn’t,— 
but I don’t think you ought to reproach 
me with not being one.” 
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“You do like me a little, then ?” 

“Yes, you silly creature, I like you 
tremendously. You don’t think I’d marry 
for money ?” 

“No?” 

“ No?—you insulting thing! I’ve a 
good mind to shake you.” She put a 
hand on his shoulder. “Say you know 
I like you, and that I don’t marry for 
money! You now if I didn’t like you I 
wouldn’t marry you if you had a million 
a year!” 

“It’s flattering, Margaret. But I’m so 
terribly old and so hideously bald.” 

“Well, my dear, if you’re over twenty, 
and not quite a Greek god and that sort 
of thing, you can make it up to me in 
other ways.” 

** How?” 

“ By doing everything I tell you and 
giving me anything I want.” She spoke 
imperiously, and he laughed. 

“Thank you: I’ll remember.” 

The girl laughed too. ‘ Oh, we shall 
be splendid friends, Jacko dear !” 

Then her look went past him, and fixed 
on something in the distance. He turned, 
and saw a man on horseback trotting 
along the bank from the direction of the 
house. Margaret jumped up and stood 
looking, shading her eyes with her hand, 
and Etherege could not but thrill as he 


looked on her, in her lovely harmony of 


grace and strength. Hang the intruder! 
He wanted to take the girl in his arms, 
like a man, at last. But he saw that her 
face was troubled; her lips were com- 
pressed, and her cheek was flushed. 

“Can you see who it is ?” 

“Tt’s Tom Metcalf.” There was a 
touch of anxiety in her voice. ‘Tom 
Metcalf was her cousin, a handsome and 
penniless young man, fresh from the Uni 
versity, and looking vaguely for something 
to do. 

Etherege rose as he drew near, with 
a slight twinge of stiffness from sitting 
so long on the grass. Tom Metcalf 
dropped lightly from the saddle, and came 
towards them leading his horse. 

“Margaret ! What luck! How are you, 
itherege ? Your mother said you’d gone 
for a long walk—she didn’t know where 
—and it was just a fluke that I rode 
back by the river. Well, but didn’t you 
remember I said I’d ride over?” ‘There 
was an air of justified annoyance about 
the young man, and Etherege looked at 
him curiously. 
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THE MALICE OF TIME. 


“ Afraid I forgot, 
Tom.” There was a 
pause, and then the girl 
;- seemed to make up her 
mind. 
F “You are the first 
to congratulate me,” 
she said: ‘* Mr. Ether- 
i. ege and I are engaged 
co be married.” 

“ [Vhat?” Tom Met- 
calf looked _ blankly 
from one to the other: 





é the girl looked steadily 
ki athim. He was silent a 


moment, and then spoke 
civilly to Etherege, with 


—— 


4 just a quiver in his 
a voice. “My con- 
is gratulations,” he said. 
““These—-these things 
always take one by ; 
, surprise, don’t they?” 
i He turned abruptly to 
% the girl. “ Margaret, 


I’ve something to say 
to you. Mr. Etherege 
will excuse us.” 

There was a touch 
of suppressed temper 
in her answer. “Is it 
so very important ?” 

“Ves,” he said 
curtly. ‘You will ex- 
cuse me, Mr. Ether- 
eae?” 

“Of course,” Ether- 
eve. said: “Fik “go 
towards the house,” 
and he walked away, 
while the young man 
turned and walked in 
the other direction, 
the girl by his side. 
Etherege was aware 
that he was talking 
quickly and _ bitterly, in 
a low voice. 

He walked a hundred 
' yards or so, and sat 


sop We TE SR 


hanna nis 





down on a wooden seat, ime — 
looking away from the SAU Ee = 


other two. Of course 
his wife that was to be ‘‘Margaret jumped up and stood looking, shading her eyes with her hand.” 
| was in the act of jilting 
Tom Metcalf. It was the way of the not so handsome, as this young man. 
world, or of many women in the world. But his own ,é/e displeased him. He 
So had he suffered in his day, twenty remembered how he had felt towards his 
years ago, when he was as young, though prototype, and knew how Tom felt towards 


fam 





him, and disliked to have those feelings 
individualised. Well, but he had known 
them in the abstract : he had known that 
some young man or other would be hating 
him ; the girl had practically told him so 
ten minutes since. Yes, but he had not 
bargained for anything so definite as this. 
The suggestion of that memory was 
driven home with a vengeance. ‘The 
beau réle was another’s now, and his the 
ugliness of unfair, compelling prosperity. 
He did not like it. It was throwing his 
years in his teeth. The girl had not been 
frank. If the boy meant what he seemed 
to mean, there was something more than 
flirtation here. (Flirtation! How vulgar 
he had thought all that twenty years ago 
—how tolerant he was of it now!) He 
would be almost justified in withdrawing. 
No—he would not. The boy had not 
risen to the occasion likea gentleman, It 
was ill-bred to give the girl away by his 
manner and request. Poor thing, naturally 
she expected her little treason to be treated 
chivalrously. Yet the boy was a fine boy : 
they would have made a handsome pair. 
If he had been a man in a play, he might 
have endowed them with money. But 
she was hardly a woman for a romantic 
marriage. Tom Metcalf, said he bitterly 
to himself, was well out of it. She was 
far better suited to a marriage of conveni- 
ence, toa man who wanted somebody at 
the other end of the dinner-table and had 
a moderately warm desire of her beauty. 
Her beauty—it was the best thing about 
her, and he desired it. Tom Metcalf was 
of an age when one cares about the soul, 
and that he must have seen as it was by 
now. He, Etherege, saw it quite clearly, 
and did not mind. ... Damn. that 
memory of twenty years ago ! 

He looked back, and saw that they 
were walking in his direction now— 
Margaret, it seemed, silent, looking 
straight before her, the young man still 
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talking earnestly. Presently she stopped, 
and said somethingtohim. ‘They seemed 
to look at one another in silence, and 
then the young man must have spoken, 
for the girl shrugged her shoulders and 
held out her hand. ‘Tom Metcalf turned 
on his heel without taking it, got on his 
horse and cantered away. 

Margaret walked swiftly towards Ether- 
ege ; her face was flushed, and one hand 
was clenched at her side. She came 
up to him where he sat, knelt down and 
rested her arms on his knees, and looked 
into his eyes. 

“You think I’ve been a _ heartless 
brute, of course?” 

“Had you promised to marry him ?” 

“No! That is—he thought I had— 
or said so. He’d mixed up fun and 
earnest. I hadn’t meant it—really and 
truly I hadn’t. He was a brute to come 
fussing like that. You asked me if I 
liked you, Jacko. Well, I like you a 
million times more than Tom Metcalf, 
if that’s any comfort.” She smiled, but 
her eyes had a question in them. “It 
was beastly for you. ‘Tell me you for- 
give me.” 

“Forgive what ?” 

“T hadn't promised him—I hadn't 
indeed.” 

He did not know if she spoke the 
truth, and realised that he did not care. 
He wanted that body, so close to him 
now, not the soul—which perhaps had 
no existence. She saw the look in his 
eyes, and laughed, and looked down. 
He bent forward, and took her in his 
arms. ... 

“ Now we'll go and get father’s blessing 
and all that sort of thing,” said Margaret. 

They walked to the house in silence, 
she thinking that she was well out of 
an awkward situation, he that he had 
the sort of wife he deserved. One 
cannot be twenty-five for ever. 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Born APRIL 23RD, 1564. 


Frontispiece to the Folio Edition, 1623. 


A SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY. 


A REMINISCENCE OF CHARLES 


DICKENS. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY FURNISS. 


HAKESPEARE’S words, “ All the 
world’s a stage,” are embossed on 
the note-paper, woven into every 

table-cloth, engraved on every piece of 
silver, and carved over the mantelpiece 
of the Garrick Club. Shakespeare’s bust 
is in the place of honour in the central 
hall and on the staircase ; but, apart from 
some relics of Garrick—such as _ snuff- 
boxes and shoebuckles, in cases in the 
morning-room, and a few pictures of him 
on the walls—Garrick is not ex évidence 
at the Garrick Club as Shakespeare is. 
Moreover, it would seem that Garrick 
never even spoke those words of Shake- 
speare which form the motto of the Club 
that bears his name. For it is not on 
record that he ever played Jaques in 
As You Like It, 


It may therefore strike the stranger as 
curious that the Club is not called the 
“Shakespeare,” rather than the ‘ Garrick,” 
particularly as there are comparatively 
few actors among the members. Even 
theatre-goers are probably fewer in 
number here than in other clubs of like 
size ; while it numbers very many students 
of Shakespeare, and the words and 
thoughts of the great bard, and not the 
acts of the great tragedian, are spread all 
over the Club and despatched, on the 
correspondence of the members, to every 
part of the world. 

The outside public seem to have an 
idea that the Garrick is an actors’ club, 
It may, in time, become one; but it is 
not now, nor has it ever been, strictly 
speaking, an actors’ club, It was origin- 
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ally founded for the patrons of the drama, 
and, in the old days, it lived up to that 
ideal. One can hardly realise that within 
the memory of some members noy living, 
actors were literally patronised in what 
is considered their own club. The 
followers of Garrick’s calling had a 
separate dining-room and lower charges, 
and were, occasionally, invited by a 
“patron” to dinner in the more expensive 
and luxurious dining-room. 

Times have changed. Now the actor 
is the “patron,” and gives sumptuous 
suppers to the other members, and _ to 
princes and peers as well as to brother 
knights. But still the Garrick is not, 
according to its list of members, an 
actors’ club ; although the cream of the 
profession patronise it daily, and without 
their striking individuality and charming 
companionship, their verve, good temper 
and good fellowship, the Club could 
hardly exist. It would, of course, survive 
for a long time ; living on its traditions— 
that is, so long as there are members 
whose presence keeps memory green, and 
whose names link the past with the 
present. 


* * * * * 


There is nothing more delightful than 
to have a post-prandial chat with one 
who has lived with, and known, the 
famous men of the past. One lives to 
learn; but while one might live fifty 
years in the smoking-rooms of the railway- 
station-hotel-like clubs that exist for 
the uninteresting million and_ learn 
nothing, some stray remark addressed, in 
this club of interesting associations, to a 
man in touch with its past, may lead to 
one’s learning, in a single hour, a whole 
chapter of history that has never been 
penned. 

It was a chance meeting with such a 
member that gave me the material for 
this article. I happened, incidentally, to 
mention Charles Dickens to Sir James 
O’Dowd—the Hon. Treasurer of the 
Garrick Club, and a member who had 
been (and remained until his death, 
which took place quite recently) a 
constant frequenter of the Club almost 
from its foundation—and this led to 
his telling me a page of its history that 


ought to have, but never has, been 
written. 
**T speak from memory,” he said. ‘It 


was on the opening day of April 1854 
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Dickens was invited to make a 


when 
speech here on Shakespeare.” 

“TI cannot assist your memory,” I put 
in, “for I was exactly five days old on 
that date.” 

“Well, I was a young man,” he con- 


tinued—‘‘a very young man. That is 
why the interesting event I have never 
seen recorded is so deeply impressed 
upon my mind. I looked upon the fact 
of being present as making a red-letter 
day in my life. In those days it was 
the custom of the Club to have an annual 
Shakespeare dinner ; some celebrity took 
the chair, and speeches were made. On 
the particular occasion to which I refer, 
Charles Dickens was our chairman. This 
was an event of peculiar interest : for, as 
you know, Dickens had had a quarrel, in 
fact, two quarrels with the Club—the 
Thackeray affair, and all that, is old history 
—and had been elected a member again. 
So, to smooth matters over, it was con 
sidered a graceful act to invite Dickens 
to take the chair at our Shakespeare 
dinner.” 
# a # # 


Some facts about this annual Shake- 
speare dinner at the Garrick may be of 
interest to the general reader. 

Macready refers to it in his published 
Diaries, as follows :— 

* April 23rd, 1833, Shakespeare’s Birth- 
day. On this day I was to have met the 
Garrick Club at dinner in honour of 
Shakespeare’s birthday, and intended to 
have felt their dispositions towards erecting 
some memorial to Mrs. Siddons ; instead 
of which I am walking with the help of 
a stick through my garden and field, 
endeavouring to regain the health and 
strength of which I feel the want so 
much.” 

This reference is to the first of the 
Shakespeare dinners given, for they were 
started in 1833, two years after the 
foundation of the Club, and held annually 
until 1864. In that year the celebration 
was postponed, so as to coincide with the 
opening of the Club’s new premises, in 
Garrick Street ; but the completion of the 
building being—as is usual—too late, the 
dinner was eventually held over until 1865. 
That was the last of the series. An un- 
toward and hapless incident brought it to 
a close in 1866, into the circumstances 
of which there is no need for me to 
enter, and the only Shakespeare dinner 











Club such 


that year for the was as 
the bard describes in Aichard_ the 
Second, to— 


cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
By bare imagination of a feast. 


And since then the dinner has never been 
resumed. 
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Charles Dickens was re-elected a mem- 
ber of the Club on April 1st, 1854 ; and, in 
the official letter announcing to him that 
he had been elected, the secretary en- 
closed another, asking him to take the 
chair at the Sh: ikespeare dinner, to be 
held three weeks later. This showed the 





respect in which he was held by the 
members of the Club. 
Yom ‘Taylor, and Harley the actor, 


were vice-chairmen, and seventy-six sat 
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out of whom two only are now 
Mr. Dyer Edwards and Sir Henry 
de Bathe. Sir James O’Dowd, the genial 
‘Treasurer to whom I owe the suggestion 
of this article and some of the main facts 
on which it is based, has passed away 
since I wrote it. 

On looking over the autographs signed 
by those present at that dinner, one is 


down, 
alive : 


sh 


Dickens reciting a favourite passage. 


struck by the brilliance of the galaxy. 
Thackeray’s name was, of course, by no 
means the least important. Mark Lemon, 
the editor of Punch, beamed large and 


Falstaffian, as he smiled approvingly: 
dear old Fred Evans, at one time a 
proprietor of Punch, was there; John 


Leech, the ever popular and greatest 
of all Punch artists, sad-faced-—as are 


so many humourists—smiled at the jokes 
of Albert Smith; and it is a pity that 
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Shirley Brooks, who was also there, did 
not write the story of the dinner, which 
he would no doubt have done as cleverly 
as he wrote the story of a feather; or, 
surely the event was worthy of the pen of 
Macaulay, who sat near him at the table ; 
while Cope, the Academician, might well 
have painted the scene. Among actors 
present, were the celebrated Wallack, 
Compton, the prince of all comedians, 
and John Vandenhoff. It was George 
Vandenhoff, his son, who, speaking of 
Miss Charlotte Cushman’s impersonation 
of a Dickens’ character, says :— 

‘Her greatest part, fearfully natural, 
dreadfully intense, horribly real, was 
Nancy in the dramatic version of Olver 
Twist; . Nancy has been a favourite 
with other actresses.” He also refers to 
‘Mr. Irving’s very acceptable decision to 
reappear as Jingle at a time when he 
is acknowledged to be the best Hamlet 
and finest Shylock of his day.” And he 
goes on to speak of the scene in which 
Jingle bamboozles poor Mr. Pickwick by 
shedding tears of sympathy as he enter- 
tains Job Trotter with a recital of his 
beloved mother’s distresses, as comedy, 
and comedy of a very high order. 

Then there were the renowned J. A. 
Parry, afterwards Judge Parry, and David 
Roberts, the great scene-painter, whose 
masterpiece in oil now adorns the walls 
of the Garrick Club. Then I find the 
names of Sir C. Ibbetson,; Viscount Ten- 
terden, and Mr. Huddleston, afterwards 
Baron Huddleston, the Judge; and of 
Sir William Earle, who afterwards rose to 
the bench ; and another interesting man, 
the brother of the notorious agitator 
Daniel O'Connell. Also there was Peter 
Cunningham, of whom Maclise, speaking, 
in his Diary, of another dinner with 
Dickens, tells the following anecdote : 

*Dined with Dickens and Forster, and 
Dickens related a mot of Jerrold’s. Peter 
Cunningham stated that he had been 
eating a strange dinner—calves’ tails-— 
when Jerrold observed, ‘ Extremes meet.’” 
Dickens also spoke of Peter Cunningham 
at another dinner, at which they were 
both present, in the same year (1854) at 
the London Tavern, as a great traveller 
“not only by right of his able edition of 
Goldsmith’s ‘ Traveller,’ but by right of his 
admirable Handbook, which proves him 
to be a traveller in the right spirit through 
all the labyrinths of London.” 





it # * # * 
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“Dickens,” said Sir James O Dowd, 
“fully appreciated the compliment paid 
him, and the spirit in which he had been 
asked to preside at the board round which 
this brilliant company was gathered. 

‘His speech was one of the most 
brilliant efforts, and the best after-dinner 
speeches I ever heard. It surprises me 
that in no Life of Dickens is it ever 
mentioned. It was a carefully prepared 
speech—both in matter and manner. 
Dickens was a born actor; and he acted 
his speech that night with an intensity 
that surprised us, The toast he pro- 
posed was Shakespeare. I forget his 
exact words, but the general idea I shall 
never forget. It was a surprise to us 
all. 

“He began by saying that we were 
met to celebrate an event, a great event. 
Not, as some thought, merely the birthday 
of a dramatist and an actor. We met on 
that day to celebrate a great deal more. 
We met on that day to celebrate the 
birthday of a vast army of living men 
and women, who would live for ever 
with an actuality greater than that of the 
men and women whose external forms 
we saw around us, and whom we knew 
better than we knew ourselves---types of 
humanity, the inner working of whose 
souls was open to us, as were the faces 
of ordinary men. 

“To-day was born a Prince of Den- 
mark, who would live for ever as the 
type of the man whose mind was ‘ sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of thought,’ and 
whose life-story was foreshadowed by 
his appearance from the moment when 
he came before us as ‘a broken glass of 
fashion, a mould of form,’ pale and worn 
with weeping for his father’s death, and 
remotely suspicious of its cause, and not 
with ‘his hair crisply curled short as if 
he were going to an everlasting dancing- 
master’s party at the Danish court,’ as 
‘most Hamlets since the great Kemble 
have been bound to do.’ A Prince 
of Denmark who will live for ever, even 
though he be remembered by no more 
than the words that ask, 


Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them? To die 
sleep, — 
No more ; and, by a sleep, to say we end 
The heartache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to—’tis a consummatior 
Devoutly to be wished, 


to 


























“On this day was born not only this 
lasting embodiment of deep insight into 
life and its problems, but also ‘ Laughter 
holding both his sides.’ On this day was 
born Falstaff, who, like one who takes the 
chair on such an occasion as this, has to 
be the cause of speaking in others. And 
on this day the famous Justice Shallow, 
who, though you may not admire his 
qualities, will live in the memory of all 
who laugh at him, and of all who try to 
personate him on the stage. ‘’Tis the 
heart, Master Page, ’tis here, ‘tis here. 
I have seen the time, with my long sword 
I would have made you four tall fellows 
skip like rats.’ ” 

* * * 


Dickens’ own impersonation of the 
conceited Justice of the Peace, his head 
bent with age, the feeble step, with a 
certain attempted smartness, assumed 
and maintained with wonderful accuracy, 
as described by Mrs. Cowden-Clarke, 
rose before the mind’s eye of all present, 
while Dickens spoke these words, just 
as he had spoken them upon the stage, 
with an articulation, part lisp, part thick- 
ness of utterance, part a kind of impeded 
sibilation like that of a voice that ‘ pipes 
and whistles in the sound’ through loss 
of teeth ; and with a humour of expression 
in effete energy of action and would-be 
fire of spirit, that marvellously imaged 
fourscore years in its attempt to denote 
vigour long since extinct. 

“ But on this day, that saw the birth 
of Justice Shallow,” continued Dickens, 
“as well as of the ‘merry knight,’ that 
‘mountain of flesh,’ of whom Prince 
Hal said (as we all would now say had 
Falstaff not been born): ‘I could have 
better spared a better man,’ there was 
also born Queen Mab : — 


She is the fairies’ midwife ; and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the forefinger of an alderman, 

Drawn with a team of little atomies 

Over men’s noses as they lie asleep. 


“And on this day was born that weaver 
who felt as out of place among fairies as 
‘a lion among ladies’ : 


God shield us! a lion among ladies is a most 
dreadful thing ; for there is not a more fearful 
wild-fowl than your lion living ; and we ought to 
look to it.. .. You must name his name, and 
half his face must be seen through the lion’s neck, 
and he himself must speak through, saying thus, 
or to the same defect, —Ladies—or, fair ladies,— 
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I would wish you—or, I would request you—or, I 
would entreat you—not to fear, not to tremble : 
my life for yours. If you think I come hither as a 
lion, it were a pity of my life: No, I am no such 
thing : I am a man as other men are, etc. 


“On this day, too, was born Macbeth, 
the type of all who show how the first fall 
into evil leads even men capable of noble 
thoughts down, eventually, into the lowest 
depths ; Macbeth, who said: 


If ’twere done, when ’tis done, then ’twere well, 
It were done quickly : if the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With his surcease success ; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 

But here, upon this bank and shoal of time 
We'd jump the life to come. 


“To-day was born a certain Signior 
Benedick of Padua—that is, not the 
Benedick of this or that theatrical com- 
pany, but the constant occasion of merri- 
ment among the persons represented in 
Much Ado about Nothing ; ‘all mirth,’ 
as Don Pedro has it, ‘from the crown 
of his head to the sole of his foot’; and 
who may well inspire mirth in all. 

“This day was born a Duke who, exiled 
from the ‘painted pomp’ of his ‘ envious 
court,’ could utter words teaching what 
I hold to be a vital truth, ‘above all, that 
nothing is high because it is in a high 
place, and that nothing is low because it 
is in a low one.’ This is the lesson taught 
us in the great book of Nature and 
the lesson uppermost in the mind of that 
inspired man who tells us that there are— 


Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 


“To-day was born a villain, for whose 
birth we may yet be glad, because he was 
not the ordinary villain of the stage. For 
Iago can be portrayed without ‘ frowning, 
sneering diabolically, grinning, and elabo- 
rately doing everything else that would 
induce Othello to run him through the 
body very early in the play.’ Shakespeare’s 
Iago is a man who could and did make 
friends, who could dissect his master’s 
soul without flourishing his scalpel as if 
it were a walking-stick; who could over- 
power Emilia by other arts than a sign-of- 
the-Saracen’s-Head grimness ; who could 
be a boon companion without, 7/so facto, 
warning all beholders off by the portentous 
phenomenon ; who could sing a song and 
clink a can naturally enough, and stab men 
really in the dark—not in a transparent 
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notification of himself as going about 
seeking whom to stab. 

‘Qn this day was born the ideal embodi- 
ment of woman’s passionate love, whom 
her lover in his passion idealised as the 
sun at dawn rising to— 


Kill the envious moon, 
Who is already pale and sick with grief, 
That thou, her maid, art far more fair than she : 
Be not her maid, since she is envious ; 
Her vestal livery is but sick and green, 
And none but fools do wear it. 


* And on this day was born a fool, not 
dressed in vestal livery, but dressed in 
motley, who ‘laid him down and _ basked 
him in the sun,’ and, 
as quoted by the 
melancholy Jaques 
(whose words are in- 
woven in this  table- 
cloth before me ; ‘ All 
the world’s a stage’) 
described, for all time, 
the qualities, the privi- 
leges and the duties 
of the satirist of him 
who, like this fool, 
‘should be so deep 
contemplative’ as to 
make the sage ‘am- 
bitious for a motley 
suit.” ‘Invest me in 
my motley: give me 
leave to speak my 
mind, and I will, 
through and through, 
cleanse the foul body 
of the whole infected 
world, if they will but patiently receive 
my medicine.’ 

“In like manner Dickens dealt with 
many more of Shakespeare’s characters, 
each time acting and speaking the lines 
with consummate art and skill. When 
he was speaking of Falstaff I noticed a 
smile on the face of Mark Lemon, who 
had played the part. Perhaps his thoughts 
also went back to the days before he 
became editor of Punch, when—playing 
quite another part on the world’s stage 
-he stood behind the bar, serving out 
punch, in the Shakespeare’s Head in 
Wych Street, instead of playing Shake- 
spearian 7é/es or joining in Shakespearian 
celebrations. 
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Sir James O'Dowd. 





“Dickens went on to say that this was 
also the birthday of the English novel. 
‘ Every writer of fiction, although he may 
not adopt the dramatic form, writes, in 
effect, for the stage. He may never write 
plays, but the truth and passion which are 
in him must be more or less reflected in the 
great mirror which he holds up to Nature.’ 

‘Furthermore, he reminded us that it 
was the birthday of some of those present 
—of Compton, of Vandenhoff, of Wallack. 
For their art and fame would not have 
been but for the birth of him whose birth- 
day they were celebrating. He would go 
further, and say that it was the birthday 
of that Club. For if there had never 
been a Shakespeare 
there never would 
have been a Garrick, 
and if there had never 
been a Garrick there 
would never have been 
a Garrick Club. 

“No one that was 
not present can at all 
realise the _ startling 
effect of this speech. 
Dickens was a_ born 
actor, and the circum- 
stances under which 
he spoke that day 
gave zest to the effort. 
‘There was the recon- 
ciliation with the Club; 
the presence of his 
most intimate friends ; 
a subject that lent 
itself, above all others, 
to dramatic treatment. 
He did not save himself; but in the 
quotations, which may or may not have 
been exactly the ones here given, he 
gave himself acting parts, which he 
delivered in a way equal to the efforts of 
any tragedian and comedian combined.” 
* * * K * 


My friend, Sir James O’Dowd, was 
struck by the silence with which the 
speech was listened to, and he assured 
me that he could never forget the en- 
thusiastic cheers and applause which rang 
through the Club when Dickens sat down 
after making one of the most remarkable 
speeches this remarkable man had ever 
made. 
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HEN Jenkinson disappeared in 

1902, we were all deeply 

grieved, but I don’t think any- 

body was surprised. We had, in fact, been 
prophesying some such catastrophe ever 
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destruction. I was not one of Jenkinson’s 
intimate friends, but I had fallen in with 
him at the Montanvert in the summer of 
1896, and we had made some ascents 
together. Hewasa reckless climber, who, 




















“1 could see the figure of a man squatting by the hearth.” 

















since the passion for solitary climbing 


took entire and complete possession of 
him. Guideless climbing is all very well— 
in a humble way I go in for it myself ; but 
to tackle first-class peaks and passes with- 
out a single companion is simply to court 


of set purpose, would choose an impossible 
route in preference toa possible one ; and, 
after a brief experience of his methods, I 
vowed never again to risk my neck in 
his company. Indeed, I don’t know of 
anybody who climbed with him for two 
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consecutive seasons. Perhaps it was this 
very recklessness which, by frightening off 
his comrades, drove him to seek adven- 
tures singlehanded. Anyhow, the thing 
became almost a mania with him. With 
the first week in July he would leave his 
chambers in the Temple, with an ice-axe, 
a coil of rope, and five or six hand-bags, 
each containing a kit of clothes, which 
were despatched severally to various 
mountaineering centres in Switzerland. 
He made no plans ; he just went wherever 
the spirit took him. Sometimes, when 
the weather was very bad, you would run 
across him at Zermatt, or Courmayeur, or 
Grindelwald, looking extremely bored and 
longing to be off again on his lonely 
rambles ; but he mostly avoided the beaten 
tracks, and for whole weeks nothing would 
be seen or heard of him. Only, towards 
the end of September, he was certain to 
turn up at the club, bronzed and weather- 
beaten but silent and uncommunicative 
as ever, and with a look in his eyes which 
sometimes made me wonder if there was 
any taint of insanity in his family. 

But one autumn, when we had for- 
gathered at the club from various quarters 
of the globe, Jenkinson was no longer 
there; and Roberts, who knew more 
about him than most people, and who 
had travelled out with him as far as Gre- 
noble in July, told us that he had been 
missing since the first week in August, 
and that the family had gone into mourn- 
ing. It seems that in the early part of 
September, the brother, a Westmorland 
parson, frightened at the prolonged silence 
(for Jenkinson was in the habit of sending 
a card when he was anywhere near a post- 
office, and none had come through for 
several weeks), set out for Switzerland to 
make inquiries. He traced the missing 
man to Aosta, and thence to Sermola, a 
small village in an unfrequented corner 
of the Italian Alps, where he had slept a 
night at the curé’s house. He had last 
been seen alive by a peasant, at the upper 
end of the Sermola valley, on the evening 
of the 5th, making his way alone, as 
was his wont, in the direction of the 
Gripollo group. Search parties were 
organised and a reward offered ; but no- 
thing came of it. There could be no reason- 
able doubt that Jenkinson had perished 
on one of his rash and solitary climbs, but 
the exact place and manner of his death 
remained a mystery, and his body was 
never found. ‘lhe mountains, like the 
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sea, are sometimes slow to give up their 
dead. 

Of course, there was an obituary notice 
in the Alpine Club Journal, accompanied 
by the usual warnings against rash and 
reckless mountaineering ; and then Jenkin- 
son passed out of our lives. He had never 
been a very popular or sociable man, and 
we had been prepared, any day for years, 
to hear of his death in the high Alps. 
It was certainly no thought of him, nor 
any idea of clearing up the mystery of 
his death, that took Roberts, Cunningham, 
and myself into the Val di Sermola in 
the August of 1903 ; but the weather on 
the north side had been abominable for 
weeks, and Cunningham maintained that 
the Gripollo could be climbed by the 
south-west aréte ; so we had determined 
to give it a trial. It was a_ sultry 
summer evening when, after a long and 
wet tramp, we reached the village from 
which the valley takes its name, and 
begged for hospitality at the curé’s 
chalet, the one and only house in the 
place that held out any prospect of clean- 
liness and food. The worthy little man 
received us with a bright smile and a 
cordial welcome, killed for us his fattest 
fowl, and generally treated us as angels 
who had descended upon him unawares. 
When we had done justice to the good 
fare, Roberts and Cunningham sauntered 
out into the village to engage porters for 
the morrow, and I was left alone with our 
host. He knew no English, and I was 
beautifully ignorant of Italian, but we 
mustered enough French between us to 
be able to keep up a fairly connected, if 
not strictly grammatical, conversation. 
After a mutual exchange of compliments 
which taxed our powers considerably, the 
curé suddenly dived into a cupboard, 
and reappeared with a pen and a visitors’ 
book, and a request that I would write 
my name in the same. I did as I was 
bidden, and then, instinctively, I turned 
the leaves back till my eye caught the 
name of “ Jenkinson,” written in a firm, 
clear hand on the middle of a page. 

The curé had followed my movements. 
“Vou knew him?” he asked, looking 
sadly at me. 

“Ves,” I replied, “I knew him a little.” 

“Ah! the poor man!” continued the 
curé, and the tears came into his eyes. 
“The poor man, so strong and so hand- 
some! But he was doomed; the messenger 
was with him.” 




















‘What messenger?” I asked, looking 
up with a bewildered air. 

“Gabriel Tosti,” said the curé, crossing 
himself ; “he that was shot dead on the 
Fiamingo, none knows how, two Easters 
ago.” 

“Two Easters ago!” I cried, “ But if 
he was shot four months before Jenkinson 
was here, how could they have been 
together ?” 

The curé spread out his plump hands 
with a gesture of comic perplexity. 

“ How toexplain ?” he said. “It is too 
difficult ; but it is not here, in the moun- 
tains, as it is in the plains and in the 
cities, or in England. ‘Things happen and 
happen, and all so differently ; but none 
the less it is true. For, see you: when 
one dies in the mountains, not of a malady, 
of course, but by violence, by suddenness 
—in a word, the grand death—there is 
a companion that goes with you to meet 
death,—a spirit, a phantom, what you will. 
The peasants call him the messenger.” 

“The messenger?” I repeated hope- 
lessly. 

“Yes, yes,” said the curé encouragingly, 
“the messenger of death, the spirit of him 
who last died upon the mountains. ‘Thus, 
when Mr. Chenkinson left Sermola, 
Gabriel ‘Tosti, the chamois-hunter, was 
with him. God rest his soul!” and the 
little man crossed himself again. 

I am afraid I am a terribly .matter-of- 
fact person, and I cculd only gape and 
say: ‘“* But if the ghost of Gabriel Tosti 
was with him, why did Jenkinson go? 
I’m sure I shouldn't.” 

“ Brrr!” exclaimed the curé; “ you, 
I, Mr. Chenkinson—we shall not see the 
messenger ; he comes silently and he goes 
unseen. Only some few times the little 
children, or God’s afflicted, they shall see 
him. Thus it was poor Giuseppe who 
saw your friend Mr. Chenkinson and the 
messenger walking over the mountains 
yonder; and he came back wailing and 
weeping to Sermola.” 

“And who is this Giuseppe ?” I asked, 
for it occurred to me that he might be 
able to throw some fresh light on 
Jenkinson’s disappearance. 

“ He is one of God’s afflicted,” replied 
the curé, tapping his forehead with his 
middle finger to signify that, by the term, 
he meant a man of unsound intellect. 

Ah, the poor man!” he added, shutting 
up the book and taking it back to the 
cupboard. “The poor man! So strong, 
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so handsome! God have mercy on his 
soul,” 

‘*Then do you mean to say,” I asked, 
awed in spite of myself, “ that, if nobody 
has been killed since, Jenkinson would be 
the—‘ the messenger’ ?” 

The curé nodded at me with a scared 
face. ‘‘Ssh!” he said, laying his finger on 
his lips, ‘itis not a good subject to talk of 
in the dark ; it keeps us from our sleep.” 

I did not repeat my conversation with 
the curé to my companions: in the first 
place, because they would only have 
laughed at me ; and in the second, because 
I was not absolutely certain that I had 
heard and understood aright. But I 
lay awake for a little while thinking of 
Jenkinson. The picture of him walking 
over the mountains to meet his fate, with 
the spirit of the dead chamois-hunter 
keeping step beside him, haunted my 
imagination ; but, with an effort, I put the 
thought away, and sleep soon claimed me 
for its own, 

The morning dawned with a promise of 
improving weather, and, as soon as the 
clouds had rolled out of the valley, we 
sent on our porters to the Vermala chalet 
(where we proposed to spend the night) 
with fuel and some fresh hay for bedding, 
said good-bye to the curé, and climbed the 
steep rocks of the little Costa in order to 
reconnoitre our future climbing ground 
and to settle on our plan of campaign. 
For a couple of hours we swept the great 
flank of the Gripollo with our glasses. 
The aréte looked practicable enough ; the 
difficulty was to get there, for the rocks 
on the face were forbidding in the extreme. 
Finally we decided to try by a long snow 
couloir that seams the black front of 
the mountain near the head of the Civita 
Glacier and strikes the aréte at about a 
third of its distance from the summit. 
Having settled this, we basked for a while 
in the sun, crossed the head of the valley 
late in the afternoon, and made our way 
in a leisurely fashion up the grassy slopes 
that lead to the Vermala chalet. 

“Is that one of our porters?” said 
Roberts suddenly. 

I followed the direction of his eyes, and 
saw the figure of a man descending 
towards us from the right in a rapid but 
curiously shambling fashion. 

“T don’t think so,” I replied, “ but he 
evidently wants to have speech of us.” 

We stopped walking, and in less than a 
minute the man had come within hail of 
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us. He was a strange, uncouth figure, 
with loose, ill-formed limbs and _ pale 
goggle eyes ; the saliva dropped from the 
corners of his mouth, and as he drew 
near he began to wave his long arms like 
a windmill and to gibber excitedly. 

“A crétin,’ said Roberts. 
fellow !” 

“What does he want?” I said. “‘ What’s 
he pointing at ?” 

Roberts shrugged his shoulders. “ An 
imaginary sign-post, perhaps,” he sug- 
gested: ‘‘‘Trespassers will be prosecuted.’ 
Offer him some bread and cheese.” 

I took off my ruck-sack and dived into 
its recesses for the food. But the crétin 
took no notice of the proffered gift; he 
continued to jabber and gesticulate wildly 
and almost fiercely, every now and again 
pointing with his long finger in the direc- 
tion from which we had come. 

“Well, we can’t stay here all night,” 
exclaimed Cunningham at last. ‘“ Let’s 
push on.” 

I reshouldered my ruck-sack and took 
a step forward, and, as I did so, the idiot 
laid his hand roughly on my shoulder and 
tried to turn me round. I shook him off, 
with as little violence as possible, and 
quickened my pace, and thereupon he 
sank down in the grass with his head 
between his hands, and began to utter a 
curious plaintive cry which was something 
between a sob and a shriek and which 
sounded weird and uncanny amid the 
silence of the mountains. 

We stopped in perplexity. 

“T wonder what the poor beggar 
wants,” said Roberts. ‘It’s a “pity he 
can’t speak an intelligible lingo.” But 
nothing that we could say or do was able 
to rouse the poor creature from _ his 
state of dull despair; so, after forcing a 
two-franc piece into his fingers and 
putting a crust of bread on the grass 
beside him, we resumed our walk. The 
last time we saw him he had risen to his 
feet, and was shambling in the direction 
of Sermola. ‘That at all events was some 
consolation. 

Iam not one of those happy few who 
can sleep soundly in a mountain hut ; the 
altitude, the excitement of the coming day, 
and the tickling of the straw or hay, all 
combine to make me restless and wakeful, 
and the most that I can compass is a sort 
of doze. But I have the faculty of gaug- 
ing the time to a nicety, and my climbing 
friends have given me the nickname of 


‘* Poor 
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“the alarum clock.” We had decided to 
make a start at midnight, for the couloir 
up which we hoped to make the ascent 
faced south, and it was important that we 
should be out of it before the sun had 
got much power. Consequently we had 
turned in at about nine and I had under- 
taken to rouse my comrades in good 
time. The Vermala chalet, a _ bare 
wooden shanty with an earthen floor, 
differed in no respect from the ordinary 
run of mountain huts. The cold night 
air came in freely through the cracks in 
the planking ; and as, in spite of precau- 
tions, I had got hot in the course of the 
day, my clothes felt damp and chilly, 
Still, buried in the hay and with my eyes 
closed, I succeeded in obtaining a few 
snatches of semi-slumber. At last, after 
one of these intervals of half-consciousness, 
I started up with the conviction that it 
must be midnight, and I was about to 
strike a match and consult my watch 
when I saw that I had been forestalled. 
The night was pitch dark, but by the dull 
red glow that came from the dying embers 
of the fire I could see the figure of a man 
squatting by the hearth. Evidently Cun- 
ningham or Roberts, I couldn’t tell which, 
was up before me, and as I had at last 
found a fairly comfortable position, I lay 
still, dreamily awaiting the inevitable call. 
I suppose I must have slipped back into 
unconsciousness, for when I opened my 
eyes again the figure had gone, and two 
very distinct snores convinced me that my 
companions were both sound asleep. I 
struck a match and looked at my watch. 
It was half-past twelve. 

“ Hi, you fellows !” I shouted, springing 
to my feet. “Get up! We've overslept 
ourselves. Why didn’t you wake me ?” 

“Wake you?” said my two friends, 
emerging slowly from the hay. “Why, 
you were to wake us.” 

“Yes,” I said; “but one of you was 
up about half an hour ago, and of course 
I thought you had the time.” 

**You’ve been dreaming,” 
and Cunningham together. 

“No, I haven't,” I replied. “ If it wasn’t 
one of you, there must be some one else 
in the hut.” 

“Ssh, then,” said Roberts ; “‘ don’t make 
a noise.” 

We lit a lantern and looked around; 
the hay threw dark and fantastic shadows 
across the floor, but, except for ourselves, 
there was no living soul in the chalet. 


said Roberts 
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“Very extraordinary,” I muttered; “I 
could have sworn I saw a man sitting 
over the fire.” 

“ Very extraordinary,” replied Roberts 
grimly ; ‘‘it’s cost us a precious half-hour.” 
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brought up the rear with our other 
lantern. Our way lay over awkward 
broken ground, varied with patches of 
thick brushwood. It was the most trying 
kind of going possible on a dark night, 




















The messenger. 

















We made our preparations rapidly and 
in silence, and then stepped out into the 
night. It was very dark, for the moon 
had set and a thin film across the sky 
obscured the stars. Roberts led with a 
lantern, I came second, and Cunningham 


for the stones would roll from under our 
feet, and, every now and again, in spite 
of precautions, a twig would swish back 
unexpectedly and lash one in the face. 
After half an hour of this fatiguing 
progress Cunningham stopped suddenly, 
28 
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yards 


7 


and flashed the lantern several 
ahead of us. 

‘What are you doing that for?” I 
asked irritably, for, owing to the sudden 
withdrawal of the light, I had struck my 
shin against the sharp edge of a boulder. 


**There’s somebody in front of us,” 


said Cunningham, still flashing the 
lantern among the rocks; “I’ve heard 


him ever since we left the hut.” 

“So have I,” I said, “but I thought 
you'd say I was dreaming”; and I gave 
a loud “ cooey.” 

‘The sound died away on the hill-side 
and there was no answer, but a small 
pebble came pattering down from the 
rocks immediately above us. 

Roberts laughed. ‘It’s a goat,” he said, 
“or the ghost of a chamois. Come along : 
we haven’t any time to waste.” 

We went on in silence, still with the 
feeling that something was moving 
stealthily a few yards ahead of us, and 
I was glad when we came to more open 
ground and the day began to dawn. We 
skirted the head of the glacier rapidly in 
the growing light, and reached the foot of 
the couloir just as the first rays of the sun 
caught the snowy top of the Cima di 
Neve. A debris of fallen stones littered 
the flat snow at the base of the ascent. 

“Nice sort of couloir, that!” said 
Cunningham, with an expressive gesture, 

But Roberts studied the battered rocks 
with a trained eye. “It’s all right,” he 
said; “all old stuff. Nothing has fallen 
for a year. If the snow’s in good con- 
dition we shall cut our way up quickly ; 
if not, we must take to the rocks later. 
Anyhow, it will do for a beginning.” 

We sat down for a few minutes, before 
starting on the real business of the day, 
to eat a mouthful of food. Cunningham 
and I had our backs to the mountain ; 
Roberts was perched on a big boulder 
opposite us. ‘The thin film of cloud that 
had veiled the sky was melting into an 
exquisite blue, the sun threw long violet 
shadows on the snow, and everything 
promised a glorious day. We didn’t 
talk; we simply enjoyed in silence the 
exhilaration of an Alpine dawn, and the 
prospect of a stiff climb. 

Suddenly I caught sight of Roberts’s 
face. His mouth was open, and his eyes 


were fixed in a horrified stare on some- 
thing in the couloir above him. 
I followed their direction, and gave a 


gasp. 


“It’s Jenkinson !” I said. 
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Indeed, there was no mistaking the 
tall gaunt figure, in the faded Norfolk 
jacket, clearly outlined against the white 
snow of the couloir. His lips were 
moving as if in speech, though we could 
detect no sound, and with his long arms 
he seemed to be waving us imperiously 
back. We all three stood up to look, 
and, as we looked, the figure melted 
slowly into nothing. 

Roberts rubbed his eyes. ‘It’s the 
most extraordinary optical illusion,” he 
said, “ I’ve ever had.” 

“ Optical fiddlesticks!” I cried. 
was Jenkinson.” 

For a few minutes we stood silent and 
motionless ; then Roberts began to uncoil 
the rope. “It’s time to make a start,” 
he said. 

“Tm not going up that couloir,” I 
cried decisively. 

‘No more am JI,” said Cunningham ; 


ot 


“not because I1’m_ superstitious, but 
because I don’t like the stones at the 
bottom.” 

‘But the rocks are vile,” urged 


Roberts. 

We argued the matter for a little while, 
but at last Roberts had to give in. If I 
could have had my way we should have 
turned back there and then ; but the idea 
did not seem even to have occurred to 
either of my two companions, and I was 
ashamed to suggest it; so we roped and 
began the ascent. ‘The rocks were, if 
anything, viler than they had appeared 
from below—horribly rotten, and, in places, 
almost impossible. Roberts was leading, 
and every now and again he would give 
a little grunt of dissatisfaction. I felt 
that he was still hankering after the 
couloir, and, sure enough, after about an 
hour’s hard work, he made a traverse 
that brought us pretty close to the edge 
of the gully. 

“ Look here,” he said pleadingly ; “ be 
reasonable: here is delay and defeat, 
there is speed and victory ; don’t sacrifice 
a splendid climb to a childish super- 
stition,” 

The words were scarcely out of his 
mouth when there was a crash and a roar, 
like the crack of doom, and thirty or 
forty tons of rock shot past us down the 
couloir. If we had carried out our 
original plan we should have been smashed 
into pulp ; even where we were the rush 
of air knocked Cunningham off his feet, 
and it was as much as I could do to keep 


















my hold of the projection to which I was 
clinging. When it was all over we looked 
at one another, and I was not the only 
one who was shaking. 

‘“That was what Jenkinson meant,” I 
said, in a sort of whisper. 

“ Whether he meant it or not,” replied 
Roberts coolly, “we're well out of it ; and 
now, forward!” 

But the limits of my endurance had 
been reached. ‘‘ You can go on if you 
like,” I said ; “but I’m not going to stop 
another minute on this infernal mountain. 
You may call me superstitious or any 
names you please, but I can tell you this : 
Jenkinson was with us last night in the 
hut ; he was in front of us this morning ; 
you saw him yourself in the couloir, and 
I would take my oath that he’s not five 
yards off us now.” 

Cunningham looked round uncomfort- 
ably; then he shook his head. “ We’d 
better chuck the show,” he said; “ ‘the 
alarum’s’ nerve is a bit shaky, and I’m 
feeling rather unstrung myself.” 

To say that my nerve was shaky was 
a ludicrously mild expression. ‘That short 
bit of descent haunts me like a -night- 
mare, and it was only by a violent effort 
of will that I prevented myself from 
clinging to the rocks and shrieking like 
a child. 

However, it was over at last, and, after 
a halt at the chalet for refreshment, we 
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picked our way slowly down the Vermala 
slopes. We were all very silent: Roberts 
was sulky at losing the climb and wasting 
the one perfect day of our holiday; 
Cunningham, I think, like myself, was 
a bit frightened. We reached Sermola 
at two in the afternoon. The people, 
I thought, eyed us curiously, and one old 
woman crossed herself. I ¢aught sight 
of the crétin who had tried to stop us 
on the previous day; he was sleeping 
peacefully in the sunshine on a manure- 
heap. We paused at the curé’s house, 
for we had promised to look him up on 
our way back, and before we had knocked 
at the door, the littlhe man rushed out 
to greet us with almost hysterical effusive- 
ness, and insisted on our coming in for 
a cup of coffee. While the coffee was 
preparing he drew me aside. 

“You have climbed the mountain ?” 
he asked, with a curious look in his eyes. 
“No,” I replied ; “we didn’t get very 
far.” 

“Then you saw him,” he cried eagerly ; 
“you saw the messenger and turned back 
in time ?” 

I nodded my head. 

“Praised be the good God!” said the 
curé, turning his eyes upwards; “for 
Giuseppe, he too saw the messenger 
with you on the Vermala Alp, and he 
came into the village this morning, 
weeping and wailing. 


EPITAPH. 


BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


HEN the dust of the workshop is still, 
The dust of the workman at rest, 


May some generous heart find a will 
To seek and to treasure his best! 


From the splendour of hopes that deceived ; 
From the wonders he meant to do; 
From the glories nearly achieved ; 
From the dreams that nearly came true. 


From his struggle to rise above earth 
On the pinions that would not fly ; 
From his sorrows ; oh, seek for some worth 
‘Yo remember the workman by. 


If in vain; if Time sweeps all away, 
And no laurel from that dust springs ; 
"Tis enough that a loyal heart say, 


“He tried to make beautiful things.” 
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HERE the New River strays, 
Eddying in olive green 


And chrysoprase, 
And briefly seen 
In traffic-troubled ways, 
Laburnum showers 
Its verdant gold 
Its clustered flowers 
Instilled and scrolled 
With emerald sap ; 
Green-tinted gold 
In April’s lap 
Unpursed, unrolled ; 
A mint of flowers, 
A hoard untold, 
Laburnine showers 
Of greenish gold. 


Like ostrich plumes 

The jolly donahs wear, 
Light-tressed or dark, 

The lilac blooms 

In every park and square, 
And blooms in Finsbury Park : 
In every dusty grove 

Of Finsbury Park, 

Or heliotrope or mauve, 
Snowy or dark, 

The lilac blooms 

In white and purple plumes. 
“What? Russell Square ?” 
There’s lilac there ! 

And Torrington 

And Woburn Square 


Intrepid don 
The season’s wear, 
In Gordon Square and Euston Square— 


There’s lilac, there’s laburnum there! 


In green and gold and lavender 
Queen Square and Bedford Square, 
All Bloomsbury and all Soho 

With every sunbeam gayer grow, 
Greener grow and gayer. 


The lindens in the Mall 
Resound with bees ; 

The plane-trees shed their bark— 
The eager trees 

That promptly grow so tall ; 
And in St. James’s Park 
Full-throated chant 

The song-thrush and the merle 
Till dusk forbids, 

And dim-eyed night encamps 
Where now the chestnuts vaunt 
Their leafy pyramids 

And lustrous lamps 

Of ruby, gold and pearl ; 

But in St. James’s shade 

Of elms antique, 

The mystic porch 

Of Nature’s bridal-room 

That coupled songsters seek, 
The lilac swings a censer 

Of ravishing perfume, 

And rich laburnums braid 
The green-gilt gloom 

With flame intenser 

Than the chestnut’s torch. 
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A LESSON IN LOVE TACTICS. 





BY CLIFFORD MILLS. 


“HE 
full 
reali- 

sation 

of her 
love for 

Mere- 

dith 

cameto 

Helen 

as she 
watched 
a a 
enter 
t he 
drawing- 
room 
with the 
avowed 
inten- 
tion of 
propos- 
ing to 
| ae 
cousin 
Gweneth. 
In_ her 
eyes still 
lingered the 
incredulous 
smile with 
which she 
had listened to his announcement, 
but as the door closed behind him 
came the appalling conviction that he 
had meant what he said. For a mo 
ment or two she stood aghast at the 
foot of the staircase, her face blanched 
with horror, looking with blank, unseeing 
eyes into the garden below, where the 
tall yellow sun-flowers bordered the path 
to the river, Life without Meredith,— 
her Meredith the husband of Gweneth ; 
such ideas were insupportable: with her 
hand pressed to her wildly beating heart, 
she turned and flew upstairs to the work- 
room. 

Her brother was busy there carpentering, 
and not in the mood for interruption. 
“Shut the door, please,” he cried, without 
looking up ; “ the wind blows the shavings 
about.” 

Helen complied with his request, then 
crossed the room and sat down at his 
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side on a stool whereon stood the glue- 
pot. 

“Tom,” she said, in a strangled voice, 
“something dreadful has happened. 
Meredith has gone to ask Gweneth to 
marry him,—he told me so Azmsedf.” 

This sudden information proved dis- 
concerting to the young man; his hand 
swerved, and he cut a deep notch in the 
board he was planing for carving. 

“Gammon!” he cried, with twofold 
disgust: ‘‘what will you tell me next?” 
Then he looked up and caught sight of 
his sister’s face. His own changed 
instantly, and he put down his plane. 
“The truth is,” he said sternly, “you 
have been playing the fool with Meredith. 
I gave you credit for more sense. He is 
not a boy to be attracted by silly caprice. 
Meredith is a man of the world and my 
best friend. He has made no secret to 
me of his fondness for you. It was quite 
understood between us that the object of 
his visit this week-end was to clinch 
matters with you. You cannot say,” he 
concluded, with some reproach, ‘that 
I did not give you a hint as to his 
intentions.” 

Helen fidgeted. ‘‘ That’s just it,” she 
said miserably. ‘‘ You see,—I knew why 
he was coming.” 

“Quite so,” her brother replied; “‘ but 
was that, I ask you, any reason why you 
should have led him a dog’s life ever 
since he arrived ?” 

Helen’s eyes fell. ‘I suppose you 
would say I had not been quite nice ?” 
she asked meekly. 

Her brother regarded the bewitching 
profile she had turned to him with severity. 
“Not quite nice!” he ejaculated indig- 
nantly: “that’s a mild way of putting 
it. You have been simply awful,— 
perversity itself. I can tell you I have 
not envied Meredith,” he concluded 
grimly. 

Helen winced. Harsh criticism from 
her brother was unusual. The two were 
orphans, and almost alone in the world. 
Though not many years her senior, her 
brother had been Helen’s sole guardian 
and counsellor since childhood, and a 
more than common affection united them. 
For his part, though not shirking it, 
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Tom had fully realised the responsibility 
of steering a very lovely sister, with a 
penchant for coquetry, safely through 
the quicksands and shoals of girlhood ; 
and the idea of Helen’s early marriage 
to his most trusted friend had been 
entertained by him with much satisfaction, 
and now had come this unlooked-for 
contretemps. 

“You may condemn me,” Helen said, 
meeting his gaze with some dignity, ‘* but 
most girls under the circumstances would 
have done the same.” 

“Girls!” cried her brother, almost 
beside himself with chagrin and disap- 
pointment, ‘‘ yes,—you are right there ; it 
is not enough for them to have a man’s 
honest love: they must make a fool—a 
spectacle—of him to their friends. 
Pshaw !” 

“Wait !” Helen said tremulously, “ you 
must not condemn me unheard. Imagine 
yourself in my place,—loving a man,—- 
one upon whom you knew you might 
safely lean at all times,—the noblest, the 
strongest 

“Hold hard a minute!” cried Tom: 
‘you forget it would be a girl in my case ; 
I don’t know that I should particularly 
care for one upon whom I could lean, 
and excessive strength would not exactly 
attract me.” 

Helen cast her brother a look of re- 
proach. “If you will insist on absolute 
accuracy at such a time,” she said sorrow- 
fully, ‘fa girl, then—one whom you 
admired above all others ; and some one 
told you that she had come down to your 
house for the express purpose of proposing 
to you 

Tom wheeled round suddenly.‘ What 
decent girl ke began, in disgusted 
tones. 

Helen sighed despairingly. ‘“ Your 
utter lack of imagination,” she said, 
“forces me to be personal. I must, I 
suppose, confine myself to the bare facts 
of the case.” 

Her brother shrugged his shoulders. 
“T have observed,” he said, “that, with 
few exceptions, accuracy irritates your 
sex,” 

“ Don’t be sarcastic,” Helen faltered, in 
a choked voice. ‘“‘ My heart’s broken : is 
not that enough?” She was silent a few 
minutes, then she looked up with the 
tears on her lashes. ‘Tom dear,” she 
said, “try to understand me: think,—if 
you were about to propose to a girl,— 
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would you like her, by her manner, to any 
way anticipate your doing so?” 

Tom’s brown eyes met his sister’s at 
last comprehendingly. “No,” he said 
stoutly, ‘I don’t know that I should.” 

“Well,” Helen faltered, blushing to 
the tips of her little pink ears, “‘ you see, 
knowing what I did,—whatever he would, 
I wouldn't.” 

“Ah!” her brother said, “I suppose 
that would be the situation. It seems 
simple, but scarcely promising of result.” 

“Oh, it would have come right—in 
time,” Helen said, ‘‘only-—there was 
always —Gweneth.” 

“Gweneth! what on earth had 
she——?” 

“You see,” said Helen, ‘“‘ Gweneth is so 
obliging. She is always ready to make 
up for my many delinquencies. When- 
ever I scratched,—metaphorically, — of 
course,—she was there to bind up the 
wound. I confess her conduct exasperated 
me: I wasn’t even as nice as I might 
have been had she never left Australia. 
I, at times, regretted that she was our 
father’s third cousin once removed and 
had no other English relatives to visit this 
autumn. At last, when—when he did 
speik-—I laughed at him, and suggested 
Gweneth as substitute ; and”—she con- 
cluded, with a wretched attempt at 
bravado, “‘ you see—he has acted on my 
suggestion.” 

‘Tom was mentally denouncing himself 
as a blundering fool and Gweneth as a 
meddlesome hypocrite. ‘‘ Of course,” he 
said, “you are not yet certain she will 
accept him.” 

Helen sprang to her feet and stood, an 
indignant beauty with flashing eyes, before 
him. ‘Accept him!” she cried, with 
scorn: ‘can there be a shadow of doubt 
of such a thing ?—she will be only too 
pleased, too proud, as any girl might. 
Accept him, indeed !—she would never 
have the impertinence to refuse. He, 
the cleverest, manliest man in the world, 
the most brilliant K.C. in England. 
Accept him! of course she will. Only— 
only,” her voice broke, ‘‘she will never 
love him as I do, I who worshipped 
the very ground he walked upon.” She 
sat down, her eyes full of despair. ‘‘ No 
one will ever love him as I do,” she 
said. 

Tom was feeling ill with sympathy, but 
his face was still as hard as a flint. “I 
must say,” he said doggedly, “that you 
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had a queer way of showing your affection. 
I fear now there is nothing to be done.” 

Helen stirred the glue-pot with vigour. 
“There is one chance,” she said, with 
some hesitation, “ but it’s a bit desperate, 
and you might not quite care about it: 
you could go straight down now, and tell 
Meredith that you have long loved 
Gweneth yourself. He might not like to 
stand in your way.” 

“What!” yelled Tom, in outraged 
tones. ‘I’m hanged if I'll do 
anything of the kind. J love 
Gweneth ! a girl who can’t 
look any one straight in 
the face.” 

“Of course,” Helen 
said, with a_ sigh, 
“there’s danger in 
it. It is not likely, 
but she might 
prefer you to 
Meredith. In 
either case,” 
she con- 
tinued, __re- 
gardless_ of 
‘Tom’s — in- 
dignant 
face, “xt 
would only 
add to her 
conceit to 
have offers 
from two 
such men, 

After 
all, you’d 
better 
not.” 

Tom 
grunted 
savagely. 
“Better 
not!” he 
began in 
a rage,— 
pe eal area 
simply 
preposter- 
ous 
Then he 
observed that 





Helen was crying, and 


commenced to whistle softly, out of 


tune, 

Helen had walked to the window. 
Twenty feet below lay the stable yard, 
“Any one,” she said presently, in awe- 
struck tones, “who jumped out of this 
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window would, of course, be killed on the 
spot.” 


Tom had taken to his planing again. 
“Can't tell,” he replied indifferently : 
“they would get smashed up a_ bit— 
crutches 
are not 
becoming 
things.” 

Helen 
turned 
from the 
window 
with a 
shud- 
der, and 
faced her 
brother, 
such a 
haggard 
reflection 
of her 
usual 
radiant 
self, that 
he cried 


















out at 
sight of 
her. 

+ ou 


are ill,” he 
said kindly, 
with a man’s 
ready sym- 
pathy for 
physical 
suffering. 
Helen pushed 
back the golden 
hair from her face. 
“The house suffo- 
cates me,” she said. 
“Tet us go on the 
“Her brother was river. I may feel 
poe ngewe better there.” 
in the mood for Herbrotherthrew 
interruption.” on hiscoat. Down- 
stairs they caught 
sight of the much-discussed couple 
standing together on the verandah. 
Gweneth had for once dropped her 
knitting, and was holding a flower in 
her hand, and Meredith was near her 
talking in a low voice. ‘Tom felt his 
sister’s fingers tighten on his arm, They 
hurried down the garden path unseen. 
Near the bank the boat lay moored, the 
cushions and oars ready therein. <A 
moment or two more, and the brother and 
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sister were going swiftly down-stream, and 
the house was out of sight. 

For a time neither spoke. ‘The setting 
sun glinting around cast strange shadows. 
Near the banks, where the willow trees 
dipped to the river’s brink, the water was 
inky black, while the centre of the stream, 
narrowed now to a pathway of glittering 
silver, dazzled the eyes with its reflection 
of the swiftly moving clouds above. 

Helen took advantage of the gloaming, 
and when her attention was not claimed 
by steering, cried softly unseen, “ They 
will say,” she declared presently, “ that 
Gweneth has cut me out.” 

“T am afraid we must admit the fact,” 
her brother answered mercilessly. 

“All the same,” Helen declared with 
spirit, ‘it is I whom Meredith loves,—a 
woman aiways knows,” she said, triumph 
creeping into her voice. Then she 
began to laugh. “I must laugh,” she 
explained, with the tears in her eyes. 
“Think of Gweneth as Meredith’s wife : 
she won’t understand him in the least. 
She will think him cross when he is only 
enthusiastic, and vulgar when he is witty ; 
she never, you know, saw a joke in her 
life ; and the smell of tobacco is abomina- 
tion to her.” Her voice had trailed into 
a sob. “Oh, my poor darling!” she cried. 

Tom’s endurance had run out. “TI 
may,” he said with suppressed wrath, 
“lack imagination, and I am not a 
woman, but even did I suffer from both 
infirmities, I am hanged if I’d care a 
tinker’s curse for a man who had behaved 
in such a manner. But,” he concluded 
loftily, ‘I do not understand women.” 

Helen dried her eyes and sat up with 
alacrity. ‘‘You must not pride yourself 
on the fact, dear,” she said sweetly ; ‘‘ the 
ignorance is, you see, so usual in your 
sex.” 

Tom heaved a sigh of relief. It seemed 
that even a broken heart was not to 
deprive his sister of her engaging quick- 
ness of tongue. 

From the woods through which the 
stream ran came now the soughing of 
wind in the tree-tops, and tiny wavelets 
began to stir the surface of the river. 

“There will be rain,” Tom said, “and 
you have no coat. We had better turn,— 
there is barely time, as it is, to get back 
for dinner.” 

The words, simple in_ themselves, 
brought fresh agony to Helen. Life was 
to be lived, dinner to be eaten, though 
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Meredith was lost to her. Despair 
clutched her heart, death with its oblivion 
seemed kind ; she looked down into the 
darkening waters. 

“Be careful how you steer,” cried 
Tom, as he turned the boat,—the light’s 
queer.” 

Carefulness and Helen were at that 
moment antipodal—a watery grave alluring 
from a world empty of Meredith. Gather- 
ing gloom, the narrowness of the stream 
did the rest,—a moment later the boat 
ran into the opposite bank with an 
ominous grating sound. ‘Tom swore 
horribly. Helen put her fingers to her 
ears. “Save yourself, dear,” she cried ; 
“don’t mind me,—I prefer to die.” 

“Catch that oar and don’t be an idiot!” 
yelled Tom. Something white glided by 
swiftly, and was lost in the darkness. 

It was useless to go on with one oar 
and the stream against them. Having 
exhausted his imprecatory vocabulary, 
Tom discovered the water to be shallow 
enough, and in sullen displeasure assisted 
his sister to the bank above. Further 
investigation proved that the best plan 
would be to tow the boat home. 

““We shall be horribly late for dinner,” 
‘Tom grumbled, as they at last set forth. 

Helen was feeling disappointed at 
finding herself still alive. The misad 
venture had ended tamely in mud and 
discomfort. 

“What does it matter?” she sighed, then 
remorse checked her: she felt she had 
really tried ‘Tom’s patience enough. She 
caught him up and slipped a repentant 
hand through his arm. It had begun to 
rain, and the towing path was slippery; 
she made this her excuse, but ‘Tom under- 
stood. 

“Old maids,” she remarked later on, 
assuming a cheerfulness she was far from 
feeling, “are no longer despised, and you 
are too clever and particular to marry 
easily. We may be very happy together 
for—some time.” 

Tom did not reply. Inconsistent as 
he felt himself to be, he was at that 
moment thirsting for Meredith’s blood. 

But the gaiety with which Helen had 
bravely cheered the tramp deserted her 
as the lights of the house gleamed at last 
through the trees. Misgivings lest she 
should find herself incapable of meeting 
the newly-betrothed couple with~ the 
nonchalance she deemed becoming for 
the occasion filled her with dismay. ‘Tom, 
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who was contemplating with considerable 
embarrassment the approaching meeting, 
also shared her depression. 

A little farther up the brother and sister 
re-entered the boat, and dropping down 
stream managed to gain the opposite 
bank. Some one from the landing-stage 
hailed them as they approached. It was 
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confoundedly dark one can’t see an inch 
in front of one.” Helen obeyed him 
mechanically, and he helped her up the 
bank to his side. ‘‘ Thank God you are 
back!” he said huskily ; “I was horribly 
afraid that something had happened.” 
“Thank you,” Helen said, trying hard 
to appear dignified and not to shiver. 





‘‘A moment or two more, and the brother and sister were going swiftly down-stream.” 


Meredith, and Helen’s heart leapt at the 
sound, 

“Are you all right?” he cried, and 
there was a queer ring in his voice. 

Tom vouchsafed no reply, and Helen, 
feeling herself forced to answer, did so 
with all the composure she could muster. 

Meredith leant down over the boat. 
“Give me your hand,” he said; ‘‘it is so 


“T—am quite all right. Where is— 
Gweneth ? ” 

“Your cousin,” said Meredith, making 
no attempt to release the hand that Helen 
was striving to free from his grasp, “ went 
to her room some time ago.” 

“But I—thought——’” Helen began. 

Meredith laughed, it must be confessed 
a little awkwardly. “It didn’t come off,” 
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he said. ‘I gave her a lesson in botany 
instead.’ 

“Then ” Helen’s lips tried to frame 
the question, but only a little inarticulate 
cry broke from her, as in the darkness 
she felt Meredith draw her close to his 
heart. 

‘* Dearest,” he whispered, ‘‘it was wrong 
of me, but did I quite deserve to be given 





***We shall be horribly late for dinner,’ 


the worst hour in my life? Is teasing to 
be your monopoly ?” 

Then his voice rang out sharply through 
the night to Tom in the boat. ‘TI say, 
old chap, have you a light? I am afraid 
Helen has fainted.” 

Uttering anathemas, ‘Tom sprang up 
the bank, and the next moment, through 
the feeble gleam of the match he held, 


SONG: EARTH’S 


HE last dream our Mother dreams, 
sefore Spring wakens her, 
Is filled with lilts of loosened streams 
And songs of pine and fir 
While high above her sealéd eyes 
A lark hangs vocal in the skies . 
So sure the hidden hope that gleams 


When sap begins to stir: 
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his eyes met those of Meredith, the baleful 
light of hatred blazing in their depths. 
“Thank you,” he said coldly, “ I will see 
to my sister.” 

But out of the sudden ensuing darkness 
came Helen’s voice, feeble, but tinged 
with bliss : “‘ It’s all right, Tom,” she said ; 
“he didn’t do it—it was just a mistake.” 

- Other sounds of bliss came to Tom as, 





as they at last set forth.” 


feeling no little relieved, but distinctly out 
of it, he strode up the garden between the 
sun-flowers, brushing the cobwebs from 
his face. 

“What a silly business!” he told himself, 
realising for the first time that he was 
desperately hungry and wet to the skin ; 
“and, hang it all! I have quite spoilt that 
oak panel.” 


WAKING DREAM. 


Through soft drifts of sunlit showers 
Across her breast serene— 

She’s conscious of the growth of flowers, 
Of all the golden sheen 

Of primrose banks, and daffodils 

Reflected in the meadow rills . 
So near they steal—those magic hours 
Which leave the woodland green! 


E. H. 
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Burton Agnes Hall: the scene of the story. 


THE LADY OF BURTON 


AGNES HALL. 


A GHOST STORY OF TO-DAY. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY LEONARD WILLOUGHBY. 


O you believe in ghosts? I have 

just been paying a visit to a 

charming old Elizabethan house 

where I heard the strangest story, which 
I will tell you. 

In a picturesque village between the sea 
and the Yorkshire Wolds, not far frora 
Bridlington, is Burton Agnes Hall, the 
chief seat of the Boyntons. Standing on 
a slight eminence, overlooking the village 
beneath, it commands a fine view over 
the far-spreading Holderness country. It 
is a handsome building of red brick and 
stone, and is a mixture of the Tudor, 
Elizabethan and Jacobean styles of archi- 
tecture, and was built a little over three 
hundred years. ago, the reason for its 
erection being curious enough. ‘The 
estates having for centuries descended 
through the De Somervilles, Griffiths and 
Boynton families, became at last vested 
in the persons of three Miss Boyntons, 
sisters and co-heiresses.* 

The three ladies were possessed of great 


wealth, as well as lofty ideas of their own 
importance and that of their family in 
general. The old hall in which they 
had long resided was small and falling 
into decay—so far so as to be out of 
keeping with the style of architecture 
then merging into the Jacobean. ‘They 
decided, therefore, to build a new hall, 
which should outvie in dignity and splen- 
dour all others in the neighbourhood, 
and this led to many consultations 
with the best architects and artists, in 
which Anne Boynton took a prominent 
part. Inigo Jones and Rubens were en- 
gaged to undertake the decorative portion 
of the house, and the present building 
was erected, containing magnificent oak 
panelling and carvings in wood and stone, 
which to this day are unsurpassed. 

The feature of the house inside is the 
Great Hall or Saloon, facing the approach 
and gate-house; and in this is placed 
a great screen of quaintly carved oak, 
brought from Barmston. Unfortunately 


* The Boyntons came to own Burton Agnes through the marriage of Sir Mathew Boynton, 








of Barmston, with the daughter of Sir Henry Griffith of Burton Agnes; and this lady was 
eleventh in descent in the female line from King Edward I., and eventually sole heiress of the 
Burton Agnes estate. Shortly after the Conquest, the Boyntons took their name from Boynton, 
near Bridlington, now the property of Sir Charles Strickland, Bart. They became possessed 
of the Barmston estate in the fifteenth century, and Sir Mathew, being a man of note, was 
knighted at Whitehall in 1618, to be raised within the week to ‘a baronetcy. Thus the title is 
one of the oldest of its class in the kingdom. The place is now the property of Mrs. Wickham 
Boynton, the only daughter of the well-known Yorkshire Baronet, the late Sir Henry Boynton. 
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this has been painted cream-colour, 
to represent stone. Leading from this 
saloon is a very fine oak staircase, at the 
top of which is the weird picture of 
the three heiresses who built the house. 
One of these, the lady in black on the 
right of the picture, is Anne Boynton, 
whose skull is the subject of the story I 
am about to relate. 

Of these three sisters, Anne, or ‘‘ Awd 
Nance,” as she was vulgarly called by the 
natives, took the deepest interest in the 
building of the new house. She watched 
it daily as it grew, and entered with 
delight into the development of the 
wonderful work of the sculptors and 
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had hitherto obtained food without any 
payment, were now empty, and thus it was 
necessary for these vagabonds to work— 
or else become thieves to get a livelihood. 
The latter suiting their tastes best, the 
country became alive with these pests, who 
did not hesitate to take what they wanted, 
and by violence if necessary. Poor 
merry sister Anne, seeing these ruffians, 
approached them somewhat nervously, 
though she was still close to the village 
of Harpham, where help would be forth- 
coming in case of assault. 

The men, as our heroine arrived at 
the well, rose up and demanded alms, 
which she at once gave. But in 

















The three Miss Boyntons. 


carvers. Thus, on its completion she was 
half wild with delight at the beautiful 
proportions and appearance of the hall, the 
stately gallery, and all the finely decorated 
reception and oak-panelled bedrooms. 
Some little time after the sisters had 
lived in the new hall, Anne went to pay 
a call on some friends at Harpham, 


returning home in the evening. Accom- 
panied only by her dog, she set off 
singing and in radiant spirits. As she 


neared St. John’s Well she noticed two 
beggars lying on the grass by its side. 
This class of men, better known later 
on as Wold-rangers, had become very 
dangerous, as the monasteries, where they 





Anne, the colour of whose dress was 
altered to black after her death, 


doing so she foolishly let them catch a 
glimpse of the ring she wore, which of 
course aroused their cupidity. Demanding 
in a threatening tone that this should 
be given up, she refused, saying it 
was an heirloom, and had _ belonged 
to her mother. ‘“‘ Mother or no mother, 
we mean to have it, and if you do not 
bestow it freely we must take it,” replied 
the men. Her hand was at once seized, 
and an attempt made to draw off the 
ring, which caused the now thoroughly 
frightened’ Anne to shriek for help. 
“Stop that noise!” shouted the bully, 
dealing her at the same time a murderous 
blow on the head, and knocking her sense- 
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less to the ground. ‘Then the villagers 
rushed to her assistance, and the thieves 
decamped without the ring. 

The rescuers found her almost dead, 
and carried her into Harpham Hall, 
where Lady St. Quintin did all in her 
power to revive her. She was removed 
to Burton Agnes Hall next day; but 
although her senses returned, she gradually 
became weaker and weaker in spite of 
all that could be done for her, and dying, 
was buried in Burton Agnes church, 
close beside the hall. During her last 
days she was by turns delirious and 
conscious, but her mind all through 
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so long as my head is divorced from its 
home.” 

Her sisters, wishing to calm her, 
promised to grant her wishes—-though 
they did not intend really to carry out 
so gruesome a request. ‘They therefore 
buried her unmutilated in the church. 

A few days afterwards, as the household 
were retiring to rest, they were startled by 
hearing a loud crash in one of the rooms 
upstairs. Every one rushed up to find 
out the cause, but nothing could be dis- 
covered. The same night in the following 
week, the household were awakened in 
the middle of the night by the loud 

















The saloon. Behind the screen Anne Boynton's skull is bricked up. 


turned on the one great love of her life— 
her home. 

“Sisters,” she said, ‘never shall I 
sleep peacefully in my grave in the 
churchyard unless some part of ‘me, at 
least, remains here in our beautiful home 
as long as it lasts. Promise me this, 
that when I am dead my head shall be 
taken from my body and preserved within 
these walls. Here let it for ever remain 
and on no account be removed; and 
make it known to those, who in future 
shall become possessors of the house, that 
if they disobey this my last injunction, my 
spirit shall, if so able and so permitted, 
make such a disturbance within its walls 
as to render it uninhabitable for others 


banging of several doors. Frightened 
out of their wits, they managed to light 
up, and go in a body over the house. 
But all the doors were closed, though the 
banging continued, whilst they searched 
first in one and then in another part of 
the premises. 

The following week, on the same night, 
they were terrified by hearing sounds of 
a crowd of persons hurrying along the 
galleries and up and down the stairs, 
followed by the dying groans of some 
person. ‘This was too much for the 
wretched sleepers, who, instead of turning 
out to see if they could find anything, 
pulled the bedclothes over their heads 
and quaked with fear. No longer would 
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the servants put up with such terrors ; they 
left abruptly next day, and thus the two 
poor ladies called in Sir William St. Quintin 
and the vicar for advice. In discussing the 
matter, they discovered that these noises 
occurred on the same night of the week 
that Anne died, and this reminded them of 
their promise to her to remove her head, 
as well as her threat to render the house un- 
inhabitable if they disregarded her wishes. 

It was agreed, therefore, to open the 
coffin, to see if this would explain matters. 
Next day this was 
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brought back to the house, that the horses 
were able to move the waggon. Once it 
was buried in the garden by some later 
Boyntons, who disbelieved the story, but 
immediately dismal wailings and fearsome 
noises kept the house in an agony of 
terror, until in despair it was dug up and 
again brought to the house, when the 
noises ceased as before. 

One Yorkshire chronicler, a few years 
ago, gave a personal experience of a 
correspondent who spent a night at the 

hall. He refers 





done, and they 
found the body 
without any 
marks of decay. 
To their horror, 
however, the head 
had_ disengaged 
itself from the 
trunk, and was 
rapidly assuming 
the semblance of 
a fleshless skull. 
It was suggested 
by the vicar that 
the skull should 
be brought to the 
house in accord- 
ance with Anne’s 
wish, and _ this 
was at once done. 
For a time all 
trouble ended, 
and peace 
reigned, much to 
the relief of the 
inmates, 
Successive 
owners, from time 
to time, desiring 
to be rid of the 








to the fact that 
some forty years 
ago John Bilton, 
a cousin of his 
own, came from 
London on a 
visit to the 
neighbourhood. 
Matthew Potter, 
a gamekeeper on 
the estate, re- 
siding at the hall, 
invited Bilton to 
spend the night 
there. He men- 
tioned, however, 
to his guest that 


the house’ was 
haunted, and 
that if he was 


frightened he 
should sleep else- 
where, Bilton, 
who was some- 
thing of a dare- 
devil, replied, 
“Afraid! Not 
Pt ok .care.-not 
how many ghosts 
there may be in 








gruesome _ relic, the house, so 
have removed it Staircase leading to the gallery. The picture of the three long as they do 
from the house, sisters hangs over the landing. not molest 
with the instant me.” 

result that the torment of noise has Potter told him of the skull and 
recommenced and peace has disap-_ portrait of ‘‘ Awd Nance” on the stairs, 
peared until it was returned. Once a_ and asked if he would like to see it—the 


maidservant, thinking to get rid of it 
without any fear of being found out, 
threw it out of a window, and it alighted 
on a cart of soil that was passing below. 
Instantly, as the story goes, the cart 
remained fixed, and the horses were 
entirely unable to move it. It was not 
until the servant had confessed, and 


the skull been taken off the cart and 





skull not just then being in the house. 
‘They passed to where the picture is 
hanging, and Potter held up the candle 
to show it. It was immediately extin- 
guished, and could by no means be relit. 
Occupying the same bed, Bilton, unlike 
his bedfellow, lay awake, thinking in a 
sorely puzzled frame of mind over the 
tale of the skull, the extinguishing of the 
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light and the impossibility of relighting and as if ten or a dozen persons were 
it. About half an hour after, he heard a rushing in and out of rooms and banging 
shuffling of feet outside the door, which — the doors with great violence, he gave his 

















“The oak to this day is unsurpassed.” 


he took to be made by the servants friend another nudge, exclaiming, “ Wake 
retiring to bed. But the sounds continuing up, Matty! Don’t you hear that con- 
and increasing, he nudged his bedfellow founded row? What does it all mean ?” 
and said, “‘ What the deuce is all that row “ Jinny Yewlats,” muttered Matty. 

about ?” “Jinny Yewlats can’t make such an 

















The gate-house, with royal arms in front. 


“Jinny Yewlats” (owls), replied his infernal uproar as that,” insisted poor 
companion sleepily, and, yawning, went Bilton. 
to sleep again. Matty, now more awakened, listened, 
The noise now becoming uproarious, and said, “ It’s Awd Nance, but ar nivver 
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taks nay notice tiv her,” and he rolled 
over and snored again contentedly. 

After this the fun grew fast and furious, 
a struggling fight seemed to be going on 
outside, and the banging of the doors 
reverberated in the passage like thunder- 
claps. 


He expected every moment to see 
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and would not sleep another night in the 
place if he were offered the hall itself for 
doing so. Mr. Ross, the narrator, con- 
cludes by adding, that John Bilton was a 
thoroughly truthful man, who might be 
implicitly believed, and that he had the 
narrative from his own lips on the day 





the door fly open, and “ Awd Nance” with 
a troop of ghosts come rushing in, but to 
his great relief no such thing happened, 
and after a while the noises ceased. 
Now this John Bilton declares—and he 
was a fearnought, and a thorough dis- 
believer in the supernatural—that he never 
passed so awful a night before in his life, 





following his strange experience. ‘The 
house is now at peace, for the skull is 
bricked up in a dark room behind the 
great screen in the Saloon ; and no doubt, 
so long as it is allowed to remain undis- 
turbed, so long will the inmates and guests 
of Burton Agnes Hall go undisturbed and 
unterrified. 


THE EARLY STARS. 


BY ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON. 


HE slender alders by the stream 
Are veiled in leafage faint and fine, 
Frail as the fabric of a dream, 
And all about the grasses gleam 
The gilt stars of the celandine. 


Beneath the trees, 


Once on a day—how long ago !— 
Deep in the grass we saw them shine, 
Beside this selfsame streamlet’s flow, 
While sweet birds fluted high and low, 
The gilt stars of the celandine. 


beside the stream, 


Fair as of old we see them shine— 

Dear, might we dream the selfsame dream, 
Were youth once more but yours and mine ! 
Evangels from the Past they seem, 


The gilt stars of the celandine, 














The TRIALS of COMMANDER McTURK. 


By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. W. LAMBERT OF N.S.W. 


VIIL—TAKING WATER. 


HERE is not the least doubt that 
the German Waterworks Company 
in Santa Barbara had been very 

badly treated. In effect the Venezuelan 
Government had said: “We covet your 
goods, and will proceed to take them. 
Clear out.” And in reply Berlin had 
threatened, the Emperor had made a 
patriotic speech at a swearing-in of 
recruits, and the German second-class 
cruiser /iirst Eitel had demonstrated 
along the Venezuelan seaboard. The 
Big Power at Washington had likewise 
taken off its coat so as to have free action 
in case it was necessary to step in and 
umpire. 

Santa Barbara is a city of much 
domestic history. In early days it was 
one of the first European settlements 
on the Spanish Main; it built a great 
cathedral in amber-coloured stone, and 
set up a branch office of the Holy In- 
quisition ; and it enjoyed the distinction 
of being twice harried by Sir Francis 
Drake. In more modern times, under 
the Venezuelan régime, by the help of 
revolution, earthquakes, and __ political 
intrigue generally, it has contrived to 
bring local life and property to a pitch 
of insecurity greater than can be found 
anywhere else in all South America. 

The Santa Barbara river—which is 
just a mountain stream—runs through the 
city from south to north, and until five 
years ago the citizens used this stream 
with a fine impartiality to wash in, to 
drink from, and to carry away their refuse. 
When an intelligent German, who had 
nearly died of Santa Barbara typhoid, 
thought out a water scheme, they listened 
to him with respect and interest ; and 
when later he arrived with large German 
capitalists in his train, the City Fathers 
extracted all they could get in the way 
of bribes, and permitted the waterworks 
to be constructed without further inter- 
ference, 

It never occurred to the citizens of 
Santa Barbara that their new water supply 


was a luxury, far less a necessity; and 
when subsequently the question of paying 
a water-rate arose, they merely waved a 
certain number of yellow cigarette-stained 
fingers and laughed. ‘The idea of paying 
any one—especially Germans—for water, 
was too comic. 

Now a good deal has been written about 
the sanity of people who lend out their 
money in South America with any idea of 
seeing a regular and decent return there- 
from; but Herr Gustav von Ralle, who 
was the founder of, and had made himself 
chief stockholder in this Santa Barbara 
waterworks scheme, was a man_ with 
strong instincts of self-preservation. He 
had been born and brought up in Berlin ; 
he had spent the years between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-nine in Chicago ; 
and he was well in touch with those larger 
financial concerns which can pull the 
leading-reins of Governments all the 
civilised world’ over. When the city of 
Santa Barbara refused to pay its water- 
rates, the stock cf the water company 
drooped on the Stock Exchanges, and 
drooped and drooped, till at length it 
landed in the gutter with those bankrupt 
concerns whose shares are used only as 
gambling counters. At this price von 
Ralle steadily bought; and it was not 
until he had collected 55 per cent. of 
the whole of the scrip into his own safe, 
that he pulled those political strings which 
sent the German second-class cruiser 
Fiirst Eitel to demonstrate against the 
coast towns of Venezuela. 

The Venezuelan navy was at the moment 
a neglectable quantity, but high hopes 
were placed on an up-to-date torpedo-boat 
destroyer purchased from the McMechie 
Shipbuilding Company in the United 
States, and now on its way out to La 
Guayra under the charge of one J. K. Mc- 
Turk, Commander U.S.N. (retired). The 
Venezuelan Government had christened 
the destroyer B/anco in advance of her 
arrival, and were a good deal perturbed 
at hearing (v@ New York, Paris, and 
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London) that this enterprising vessel had 
created a “strained relationship” with 
Germany already. 

What made the matter all the more 
annoying was a knowledge that the 
Blanco had set off with only a ship- 
yard crew, that she had no ammunition 
on board, and even lacked war-heads 
to her torpedoes. Yet of certain facts 
reported about her there was not an 
atom of doubt : she had steamed into the 
roadstead of Santa Barbara, and found 
there the Fiirst Eitel shaking a mailed 
fist ; she had held intercourse with this 
vessel at first in the way of civility, and 
had come to anchor within a cable’s 
length of her; and then of a sudden she 
had trained torpedo-tubes on her beam, 
and had bidden her steam out to sea or 
be blown up. The First Lite’ had gone 
her way, snarling threats, and the Blanco 
had coaleu up from a hulk and steamed 
off to an unknown destination. And here 
came in the astonishing part of the whole 
performance: the destroyer had not yet 
been transferred to the Venezuelan flag, 
and in point of fact had not even been 
paid for. She was technically a merchant 
vessel on the United States register. 

Now tidings of what had been going 
on had oozed over to New York, and a 
certain Semitic gentleman, who carried 
the very Scottish name of McMechie, 
was kept thereby waving the palms of 
dismay. ‘lo every cable station on the 
shores of the Caribbean Sea he sent 
urgent messages, entreating and imploring 
Commander John Kelly McTurk to 
“deliver vessel at destination without 
further delay, and collect price as per 
arrangement.” And sometimes he so 
far forgot himself as to add _ threats. 
But Commander McTurk on his _ part 
guessed that such messages would be 
chasing him, and avoided all spots where 
submarine cables landed, as though they 
had been centres of bubonic plague. 


It remained for one of the yellow 
newspapers to start a_ half-laughing 


sensation with the title “Is the gallant 
Commander trying to be a pirate, or is 
he merely eloping with Mrs, Codring- 
ton?” 

A copy of this print, mailed by Miss 
Bridget McTurk, reached the Blanco by 
devious ways; and J. K. McTurk ripped 
it open, read it with a purpling cheek, 
and thrust it with furious gesture before 
a lady who sat at the other side of the 
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‘*'There,” he 
“just read it for yourself, Lucy. 


narrow cabin table. said, 
This 
send 


I shall 


’ 


must be stopped at once. 
ashore to bring off a padre.’ 

“T would, of course, if I were you, 
if you think it will cool you. But what 
exactly for? ‘To confess to?” 

“To marry me to Lucy Codrington, 
widow.” 

“Ah! but there you are going ahead 
too fast. It takes two to agree to a 
contract of that kind, and I’m not one 
of them. I’m very fond of you, J. K.; 
we’re quite agreed upon that point; but 
I’m not going to marry you. At least, 
not yet.” 

“* But think where you are.” 

“*QOnce aboard the lugger, and the 
girl is mine,’” quoted Mrs. Codrington 
in tuneful recitative. ‘No, no. ‘That 
classical incident occurred long, long ago, 
and history does not always repeat itself 
accurately. Besides, a torpedo-boat de- 
stroyer isn’t a lugger, anyway, and more- 
over, your chief engineer Mr. McTodd is 
a most efficient chaperon. You'll have 
noticed how he breaks in upon our 
tétes-a-téte on every possible and im- 
possible opportunity.” 

Commander McTurk laughed in spite 
of his annoyance. ‘It’s been pretty 
obvious, confound his impudence.” 

“Then,” said Mrs. Codrington in airy 
conclusion, “don’t you worry about me, 

Sy 

* But I do worry. We’ve brought off 
a gorgeous bluff against the First Litel 
once, but we can’t do that a second time. 
They'll know who we are by this, and 
how harmless we are, and how the whole 
world is laughing at them for their climb 
down. If they could catch us now we 
should be in for something pretty de- 
grading, and by glory I’m not going to 
risk taking sauce from those starched, 
stuck-up Dutchmen for anything you could 
name.” 

Mrs. Codrington looked up and _ ad- 


dressed the skylight. “And not five 
minutes ago this great tall man _ was 


vowing me eternal service ! ” 

“ Besides,” Commander McTurk added 
vexedly, “what you want is ridiculous. 
This von Ralle fellow has got control of 
the Santa Barbara waterworks, and you'll 
never make him let go as long as the 
world stands, It’s no use crying for the 
moon, Lucy.” 

Mrs. Codrington lowered her gaze and 
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looked at him steadily, and till then 
McTurk had never fully realised how 
much strength and determination could, 
upon occasion, peep out from the lady’s 
very pretty face. She said nothing, but 
he looked her over, and read her reply 
plainly enough. He threw up his hand 
with a rather harassed laugh. “ Well, 
anyway of course I'll do my best to help, 
but I bet you two dollars and a half you 
don’t get it.” 

** Get which ? 
works ? ” 

“ Either or both.” 

“ Done with you, J. K.,” said she ; and 
there McTodd interrupted them. 

“T thought I’d just tell ye, Capt'n, 
there’s the Dutchman coming in from 
the east’ard, and from the sinful way he’s 
burning best Welsh, he seems in a hurry.” 

““Then we must get away from here at 
once. You have steam up?” 

“ Aye, I’ve steam. Mon, I carried oot 
your orders there to the foot of the letter, 
as we say in France. But the humorous 
thing is that for the moment we can 
no’ use it. That busy-minded son-of-a- 
whisker, my second, has amused himself 
during my watch below with getting the 
low-press cylinder heid off from the star- 
board engine, and it’s a four hours’ job to 
repack and refit it at the very least. Ye 
see there was a blowing joint——” 

But Commander McTurk waited for no 
more. He darted up through the com- 
panion and got on deck. ‘The sun glared 
down upon the anchorage with breathless 
heat ; the shore behind rose up in a steep 
wall of unbroken greenery; and over the 
dark blue saucer edge of the horizon, the 
Fiirst Eitel had already lifted her round 
military tops. 

On the destroyer smoke trickled verti- 
cally from two of her stacks, and collected 
into a hazy cauliflower overhead, and 
from her poopstaff the stars and stripes 
hung in limp moveless folds. Commander 
Mc'Turk let his eyes rest on his country’s 
flag, and had it in him to have groaned 
aloud. He knew the temper of the officers 
on the German cruiser. He had heartily 
disliked their stiff unbending attitude 
even when they had met him first of all 
on the plane of civility; and now, after 
the quarrel in which he had bluffed them, 
and so held them up to ridicule, he was 
sure they would be coldly merciless in 
any indignities they could see their way 
to putting either on him or his flag. 


The moon or the water- 
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But Commander John Kelly McTurk 
was one of those fortunate men whose 
resourcefulness is never so great as in 
moments of violent stress. He looked 
at the oncoming cruiser, and he looked 
at the desolate sea, and within sixteen 
seconds he had formed his plan and was 
busily carrying it out into detail. 

* + # ¥ + 

The second-class cruiser First Lite/ 
bustled up to within two hundred yards 
of the anc, looking extremely German 
and extremely aggressive. She had been 
badly scored off by Commander McTurk 
once, and did not propose to repeat the 
experience. She had been held up to 
the delighted ridicule of the civilised 
world, and she had caused a Very Great 
Personage in Berlin to dance with im- 
potent rage. The Great Personage had 
sent her captain a telegram to express his 
views, and they were lurid views. He was 
a personage much addicted to views and 
telegrams. And Captain Schunk (as 
Commander McTurk was not available) 
had vented the first oozings of his spleen 
on a certain Herr Gustav von Ralle, who 
happened to be on the First Eitel as a 
passenger. 

Captain Schunk, as became his Service, 
had the most profound contempt for 
civilians, and maybe he had been a trifle 
misled by the pacific attitude which 
von Ralle had shown heretofore. ‘The 
cruiser’s officers (as became their Service) 
had endured him amongst them, but let 
him understand he was a pariah, and von 
Ralle had put up with what treatment he 
received with the utmost placidity, but 
saw to it that the cruiser fulfilled her 
mission of harassing Venezuela. 

But when suddenly, in response to a 
peremptory summons, he was. dragged 
before a furious captain, who exploded 
insults and brandished a telegram, why, 
then the meekness of Herr von Ralle 
dropped away from him. He waited till 
the frantic officer paused for want of 
breath, and then he also produced a 
telegram. 

The portly Schunk read it with white 
fury. It was addressed to ‘ Herr von 
Ralle on board First Eitel.” “ Take 
no notice,’ it advised, “of cable which 
will arrive from our advertising agent. 
Continue Waterworks policy agreed upon. 
Cable us immediately if Fiirst Eitel Captain 
intractable, and we will have him re- 
placed,’—and then there followed a name, 
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not of a trading company or of 
a financial firm, but of a man in 
the inner councils of the German 
Government, 

“ Now,” said Von Ralle, ‘ the 
German Navy from my point of 
view exists not for the benefit 
of its officers, but for the benefit 
of German commerce. You may 
continue to be rude to me if it 
amuses you: I really don’t care 
about that one way or the other ; 
but when you intend to neglect 
the work for which you were 
sent out here, I wish you would 
give me warning, so that I may 
make my arrangements. As I 
have had the honour to inform 
you, it is practically Mrs. Cod- 
rington who is setting the German 
control of the Santa Barbara 
waterworks at defiance. I gave 
you notice that Mrs. Codrington 
was on the S#lanco, and you 
tried to arrest her, and—er 
failed. I now give you further 
notice that she is still on the 
Blanco, and there is a charge 
against her of conspiracy, and 
the Venezuelan Government has 
promised to give her up. If we 
can get Mrs. Codrington off the 
spot for six months whilst she 
stands her trial in Berlin, the 
waterworks matter will be con- 
cluded here, however the law 
sees fit to deal with Mrs, Cod- 
rington.” 

“But,” objected Captain Schunk, “‘if the 
Blanco should fly the American flag, and 
she refuses to give Mrs, Codrington up— 
which is likely—I cannot search her by 
force. That would mean war with the 
United States, and though our Navy would 
be only too pleased to give the infernal 
Yankees a drubbing, I have specific 





orders from Berlin not to provoke 
trouble.” 
“The Blanco,’ von Ralle assured 


him, “is Venezuelan. Built she was in 
America, I grant you, by that scoundrel 
McMechie, but bought she has been by 
these Venezuelans, and if she still flies the 


stars and stripes it is merely a matter of 


strategy,” 

With this understanding, then, firmly 
fixed in his mind, Captain Schunk spread 
no superfluous civility over his demand 
for the surrender of Mrs. Codrington, 
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“Captain Schunk (as Com- 
mander McTurk was not avail- 
able) had vented the first oozings of his spleen on Herr 
Gustav von Ralle.” 


when for the second time he came within 
touch of the Blanco; and in his turn 


Commander McTurk rasped back a 
refusal which made the gun captains 


hands on the Furst Zitel hover over their 
firing keys. 

“T give you fair warning,” said the 
German, “that if the lady is not sur- 
rendered within the next ten minutes I 
shall fire into you.” 

“Vou can fire,” retorted McTurk 
truculently, “till you’re black in the face, 
and I give you my personal guarantee 
that your first shot will set light to a 
blazing war between Germany and the 
United States.” 

** And that'll mean a slump in sausages,” 
sang out the no-nation Lieutenant Stubbs 
from behind a_ ventilator, where his 
superior officer could not see him. 

“That tale does not impose upon me,” 
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Captain Schunk went on. “I know 
quite well, by the dates that you have 
given me, that your ship now belongs to 
Venezuela.” 

“ Dates are deceptive things,” suggested 
McTurk. “I used frequently to go wrong 
on them myself when I was at school. I 
don’t much know what the officers of the 
German Navy are, but in the United States 
Service they are gentlemen, and I pledge 
you my honour, as an officer in the United 
States Navy, that this packet I’m standing 
on belongs no more to Venezuela than 
she does to Chili.” 

The German was evidently struck by 
the tall sailor’s tone. ‘‘ But I know for a 
fact she was destined for Venezuela.” 

“T don’t dispute it fora moment. But 
she was not delivered. If you want to go 
into commercial details, she was brought 
to the port of delivery, according to our 
contract, but the dollars were not forth- 
coming, and so we steamed off here till 
they had them collected, and how you 
got told of our whereabouts I don’t 
know.” 

But at that point Captain Schunk’s 
parleying was broken off something of 
the suddenest. His eye fell on a thin, 
grey, spar-like something in the water. It 
was making a leisurely way towards his 
ship, and threescore of other eyes saw 
it at the same time, and forty voices 
cackled a Teutonic warning. It looked 
like an iron fall-pipe, such as one sees 
under rainwater spouts oh the sides of 
houses ashore, with something _ that 
glistened at the top. It bobbed up and 
down in the twinkling blue sea, some- 
times showing as much as three feet above 
the surface, and sometimes being sub- 
merged, and it advanced steadily towards 
the cruiser. It was followed by a green 
discoloration of the water, which gave up 
a froth of air-bubbles, and these advanced 
at an equal rate. 

It is the pride of the German Navy 
that all their sailors are well educated, 
and on the First LEitel there was not 
a man, even from the lower deck, who 
did not immediately recognise the thing 
as the periscope of asubmarine. Machine 
guns and quick-firers swung away from 
the Blanco and trained on it~ with 
instant consent. A hundred rifle muzzles 
quavered at it, and a hundred fingers 
pressed the triggers within a drachm of 
the firing-pull. It speaks well for that crew 
that they showed no open panic. The 
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newest horror of naval warfare is a thing 
that might well have daunted Nelson. 
Herr von Ralle, the only man on board 
without a duty station, ran to the opposite 
rail, and stood there perched ready for a 
dive. 

But Captain Schunk held his nerve. 
“What in Himmel is this thing?” he 
shouted. “ Do you call this Yankee too, 
or is it Venezuelan ?” 

“T am not an inquiry agency,” retorted 
Commander McTurk. ‘You are a sea- 
man, I suppose, and should be able to 
read the chap’s colours as well as I can— 
no better, no worse.” 

Schunk snapped an order, and the 
telegraph on his bridge jangled viciously. 
The cruisers propellers flapped into 
instant life, and she circled and gathered 
way. ‘The periscope followed slowly after 
her, and her gun-muzzles glared blackly 
at the iron mast and its green escort of 
bubbles. 

The slowness of the periscope’s move- 
ments perhaps tempted her; for once, 
when she had drawn away to a mile 
distant, the cruiser slowed down. But 
thereupon the periscope disappeared, and 
the hint was sufficient. Captain Schunk 
knew too much to risk his ship against the 
torpedoes of a submarine that he could not 
see. So he rang once more for full steam, 
and moved at the top of his speed away 
from so risky a neighbourhood. 

* * * * * 


On the Slanco a delighted crew 
welcomed on board their chief engineer, 
as he came in over the side after an 
excursion along the sea floor in the 
destroyer’s one and only diving-suit ; and 
they unrove his air-tube from the port on 
the landward side, through which it had 
been passed. 

“T spoiled Lootenant Stubbs’s shaving- 
mirror to make the heid o’ yon periscope,” 
said Mr. McTodd, when his helmet had 
been taken off; ‘but it’s sairrved its 
purpose, and you may chuck the bits 
back into the ditch. But I'll ask ye to 
pull these boiler tubes on board and 
uncouple them with care. The Jew firm 
that built this packet sent her to sea unco’ 
short of boiler tubes and most other 
spares. Hech! and here’s Mrs. Codring- 
ton coming to photograph me and these 
gadgets as the latest thing in optical 
delusions. Weel, M’em, I take it ye'll 
no’ sell the pictures at a profit to the 
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German papers. Ye'll find a far more 
lively market for them in London.” 

* Not to mention Paris and New York,” 
laughedCommander McTurk. He rubbed 
his hands. ‘‘‘They’ve refitted that cylinder- 
head, Mr. McTodd, whilst you’ve been 
out for your walk, and when you have 
passed it we ‘Il get under way, and try 
again to get the Venezuelan Government 
to settle our little bill, I don’t think 
theyll try to pinch the boat without 
payment a second time.” 

The men around him grinned, and 
Stubbs voiced the general sentiment by 
saying he hoped the Venezuelans would 
not disappoint them by turning honest. 
“ Funny thing is,” said Stubbs, “ that the 
crowd of us here signed on for what we 
thought would be as dull a trip as could 
be thought of; and, thanks to you and 
Mrs, Codrington, it’s been turned into the 
very fanciest kind of picnic.” 

By previous arrangement the destroyer 
avoided La Guayra this time, and brought 
up in the Santa Barbara roadstead. Her 
arrival was evidently anticipated and _ pre- 
pared for, for, almost before she had 
shackled her cable end to somebody 
else’s mooring-buoy, a strongly manned 
rowboat put off from the beach carrying 
an official who was openly anxious to 
smooth matters over. His card stated 
that he was Don Jaime Serro. 

“T think,” he said, “that these will 
prove my strongest credentials, Capitan 
McTurk,” and he pulled out a thick sheaf 
of United States thousand-dollar bills. 
“For the rest, these papers will show you 
that I act for my Government.” 

“Then probably you want to apologise,” 
said McTurk stiffly, “for the piratical 
attempt your Government made on_ this 
vessel in La Guayra Roads a week ago.” 

Don Jaime shrugged. “If you wish it, 
of course, Capitan. But it hardly comes 
within my province. My Government 
only came into being yesterday. It is to 
the late Government you should apply for 
your apology, and I am afraid you will 
find them hard to get hold of.” 

“Been having your usual weekly revo- 
lution since I have been away ?” 

“My country has been undergoing a 
revolution,” said Don Jaime coldly, “ but 
is now, I trust, at rest for evermore.” 

Commander McTurk took up the sheaf 
of bills, and wetted his finger, and counted 
them. The thousand tiny wrinkles in 
his red face deepened with perplexity. 
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“The sum’s all right,” he said, “ but the 
question is, am I to take it?” 

“I do not see that as a commercial 
man you can have any hesitation.” 

“You can take it from me,” rasped 
Commander McTurk, “‘ that I am not a 
commercial man. I intend to do what’s 
right, and I don’t care two straws about 
the feelings of Venezuela or even the 
McMechie Shipbuilding Company on 
the matter. This vessel was built to the 
order of a Government which, by your 
own showing, did not recognise Sefor 
Don Jaime Serro. So I’m going to satisfy 
myself that Senor Serro’s is the legitimate 
successor to that other Government, before 
I hand the Blanco over.” 

Don Jaime shrugged and pointed to 
the sheaf of money. ‘I should have 
thought, Capitan, that those would have 
proved my dona fides, But I believe I 
can still convince you.” He fumbled in 
his pocket and brought out $15,000 more, 
and offered them with a bow. “I think, 
Capitan, that this argument will sweep 
away the rest of your objections.” 

“Tf you don’t take yourself and your 
bribe over the side,” McTurk snapped, 
“Tl throw you and it into the water, 


Quick! don’t answer me. Go, you 
scum !” 
The man would have hesitated, but 


McTurk with a furious gesture drove him 
him out on deck, and had a foot ready 
to lift him over to his boat. Don Jaime 
avoided this, leaped, skidded on a thwart, 
sprawled amongst his oarsmen, and 
picked himself up looking a_ million 
maledictions. But even then his diplo- 
macy did not desert him. 

*“As you wish for further conviction 
in the matter of my Government’s dona 
fides, may I ask you to visit the General 
commanding ashore ?” 

“ He may call on me here.” 

“Oh, of course if you are afraid of any 
little disturbance which may occur—— ” 

“T am the least nervous of men, Senor 
Serro. Show me a_reason why your 
General cannot come out here, and I'l 
call on him.” 

Serro’s shoulders shrugged. ‘‘ The 
thing is simple. War may break out 
between Venezuela and Germany any 
moment—has broken out already, for 
anything I can say—and with the First 
Litel prowling about our coasts, naturally 
all our military men are hard at work 
putting the finishing touches to our 
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defences. That also is the reason for 
our wish to take over the Blanco so 
quickly, and that is why I offered the 
small additional inducement, in the hope 
that it might expedite matters. You take 
me?” 

Commander McTurk scratched his 
long nose with a doubtful forefinger. 
“T don’t know that Ido. But I'll come 
ashore.” And he turned to Lieutenant 
Stubbs, and asked him to call away a 
boat. 

Night fell with tropical suddenness as 
they gained the beach, but raw arc lamps 
promptly sizzled out by the side of the 
streets, and lit the place like day. It is 
not healthy in a Venezuelan city to leave 


any dark corners when revolution is in 
the air. In the far distance there hung 


a mutter of sound that might have been 
thunder and might have been firing. 
But Commander McTurk troubled his 
head little about that, and set off at a 
brisk walk for the Municipal Building. 

There was a buzz about the city which 
told that the population was awake, but 
few people met the eye. Here and there 
he came across a squad of men in 
ragged uniform, with rifles at the ready, 
patrolling the streets ; and now and then 
civilians passed him, for the most part at 
the run, and clutching weapons beneath 
their cloaks. It was one of these way- 
farers who saw an acquaintance at a 
window, bawled forth a remark to him, 
and whipped out a revolver. The ac- 
quaintance did the same, and they fired 
six shots apiece, and scored twelve 
misses. After which they bowed cere- 
moniously, and the wayfarer continued 
his journey, reloading his revolver as he 
ran, 

“By Glory!” chuckled Commander 
McTurk, “‘I used to think I was about 
the worst pistol-shot on earth, but there 
are sportsmen down here in South 
America who can run me close, Yes, 
Sefior Serro ?” 

Serro came running back to him from 
a cross-road, blue-faced and frightened. 

“There is some slight disturbance 
down there, Capitan—and it might be 
advisable—to go round some other way. 
They have stationed a machine gun——” 

“ Pr-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-ump!” said a Maxim, 
and a gust of bullets sang down the cross 
street, and broke glass that tinkled some- 
where in the distance. 

“ If you will come with me, Capitan, I— 
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will lead you to the General another way. 
We need—not run.” 
“T was not going to suggest running,” 


said McTurk placidly. “I thought 
you said your revolution was a_ thing 
accomplished ? You don’t seem to have 
got all the votes in yet.” 

“It is nearly over. We are quietening 
them down.” 

“With Maxim’s soothing-syrup.—Well, 
Don Jaime, who is it you want to intro- 
duce me to?” 

“The General commanding. We shall 
name him President of Venezuela to- 
morrow.” 

**Won't do,” said Commander McTurk. 
“T guess it’s your yesterday’s president 
I’m consigned to. Where’s he?” 

Don Jaime grinned spitefully. ‘I’m 
afraid, Capitan, your walk is wasted if that’s 
the man you want. He is on his way to 
Paris ; and though he has taken with him 
all the contents of our treasury he could 
lay hands upon, I do not think that if 
you did come across him in France he 
would still be a buyer of torpedo-boat 
destroyers. Much better take the offer I 
have made.” 

“T am going to convince myself that 
you are the legitimate successors of my 
consignees before I part, Senor Serro, so 
take me the nearest way to your General’s 
house.” 

“ Prr-r-r-r-r-r-r-v-ump /” snapped the 
Maxim at their elbows as they turned off 
down the side street. 

The present writer forgets the name of 
the General commanding at Santa Barbara, 
whom Senfor Serro named as _ president 
designate of Venezuela ; but it does not 
especially concern this tale, as Commander 
J. K. McTurk never met him. When he 
arrived at the house, the general, it was 
announced, was ‘‘out pacifying the town,” 
and McTurk wondered whether he was in 
any way concerned with that garrulous 
Maxim, and if so, whether he was stationed 
at the breech or the muzzle end. 

But there was little leisure just then 
for mere academic speculation. He was 
shown into a room, a council-room by 
appearance, in which some score of 
patriots were all talking together with 
enthusiastic noise and excitement. ‘Their 
tongue was the local Spanish patois, and 
Commander McTurk had little enough 
of it. By way of keeping their concerns 
private from the outside world the windows 
of the room were most closely shuttered, 
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but the place was lit with raw unshaded 
electrics which showed up every man’s 
face with unkind clearness. 

For ten minutes or so the din was 
overpowering, but then came a lull, and 
Serro took advantage of it to introduce 
the visitor and state his business. But 
thereupon the uproar again broke out with 
renewed vigour. It appeared there were 
two parties in the room. Commander 
McTurk did not know who they might 
be, or what were their political opinions ; 
he was quite in a mist as to whether 
either of them represented the current 
Government or the Government of yester- 
day ; but he understood very clearly that 
both sides wanted the A/anco, and that 
both sides with equal vehemence claimed 
her as theirs by right. 

At last one patriot smote another with 
finger-tips across his passionate face, and 
two revolvers were plucked out and fired. 
Neither of the shooters was touched, but 
a man by the door coughed queerly, and 
collapsed as though the body had suddenly 
been extracted from his clothes. On the 
instant it appeared that every person in 
the place had a weapon in his hand and 
was preparing to use it, but at that point 
some one got hold of the master-switch, 
and out went all the lights. 

After the fierce electric glare, the black 
velvety darkness in that room seemed 
almost palpable. ‘There was an instan- 
taneous rustle of movement: every man 
instinctively moved till his back was up 
against a wall: and then there was a frozen 
silence, whilst each listened for his neigh- 
bour’s breath so as to get an idea where 
he was. 

Commander J. K. McTurk was one of 
the bravest men I ever met, but he owned 
to me freely that when those lights went 
out he was for the moment desperately 
scared. He held the war-ship which both 
parties of them wanted; he was in the 
position of the grain of corn between the 
upper and nether millstone; and every 
second he expected to feel the scald of 
cold steel scouring between his ribs, or to 
cringe before the sear of a bullet. 

But in spite of what he says, I gather 
that he was too old a hand to be upset 
for long. He stretched out a long 
cautious hand on either side of him, to (as 
he said) take soundings. On one flank 
he touched the plush of a turned-back 
Spanish cloak : on the other he fumbled 
against a hand and the haft of a knife, 
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By the movement of the air—or by 
instinct more likely—he felt that hand 
uplifted to strike. He gripped it in mid- 
air. With his other hand he gripped the 
body to which it was attached, and then, 
using all of his enormous strength, he 
lifted up the man and hurled him through 
the darkness to the opposite side of the 
room. And at that point some one’s 
nerves gave way, and in came the lights 
again, 

A dozen threatening faces were turned 
towards the American. ‘‘You have 
killed Senor Serro,” one of them cried 
at him. 

“Serro, was it?” said McTurk coolly. 
“T couldn’t tell by the smell of him in 
the dark. Some one tried to stick cutlery 
into me, and I manhandled him. Natural, 
I guess. And anyway he’s not dead. 
I'll do as much for any of you other 
gentlemen, if you'll kindly come round 
here and interfere with me. But whilst 
we are on the subject of Serro, I want to 
know if he’s to have my ship? He came 
to me with a yarn about representing 
your Government, and I must say he had 
got enough dollars to make some sort of 
a backing to his tale. But I deliver the 
Blanco only to the parties who contracted 
for her, or their legitimate successors.” 

An old white-headed man_ stood 
forward, and waved his compatriots into 
silence. ‘Senor Capitan McTurk,” he 
said, “if you are not too nervous to dine 
here and sleep i 

‘Oh, there’s no nervousness about me, 
thanks,” 

“Good. Then I shall myself have 
the honour to wake you early to-morrow 
morning, and you shall see the remaining 
members of the late Government finally 
abdicate. ‘Then, as our party will be in 
power without opposition, I suppose it 
will satisfy you that we are the Govern- 
ment.” ‘ 

‘That will do for me.” 

“And you will hand over the Alanco 
without further discussion ?” 

“Glad to be quit of her, Senor.” 

“Senor Capitan, I honour you as show- 
ing the sound practical sense of your 
nation.” . . . . He looked at his watch. 

‘Dinner has been spoiling for three- 
quarters of an hour. If it please you, we 
will now go and sit down, before it gets 
further over-cooked.” 

Commander McTurk slept that night as 
a sailor sleeps. He got the maximum of 
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rest out of each minute, but he was ready 
on the instant to spring into complete 
wakefulness if any alarm was given. How- 
ever, the city seemed to slumber—perhaps 
the Maxims had lulled its turbulent polli- 
ticians to rest—and the most of the night 
passed without disturbance. Still day had 
not yet dawned when the white-haired old 
man came to wake him. 

“T’ll be with you in ten minutes,’ 
McTurk. 

“ Pardon, but it is a moment for hurry, 
Sefior.” 

“Can't help it,” said McTurk; “I don’t 
turn out unwashed and ungroomed for 
anybody in South America, . . . By the 
way,” he added, when presently they met, 
*T never caught your name last night.” 

“ José Serro.” 

“ By Glory! Any relation ?” 

“Tt was my son you threw across the 
room.” 

“Of course you know he—well, we 
disagreed ?” 

“T know exactly what happened, and 
what you did was the natural thing, and 
for it 1 do not blame you. My son was 
in the wrong: he put his personal feelings 
before his public duty. Now with me 
personal feelings come second.” 

“T see. Then——” 

“The Senor Capitan is of use to my 
country. He holds a war-ship that we 
want. ‘Therefore”—the old gentleman 
bowed his white head courteously—“ it is 
the duty of every patriot to hold el Capitan 
McTurk unhurt in spite of any provoca- 
tion he may offer.” — 

“But once you get the Blanc,” 
Commander McTurk reminded himself 
privately, “ you’d cut my throat, you old 
duck, with all the pleasure in a Christmas 
tea-party. Well, it’s a queer climate 
down here.” 

They went out through many sounding 
whitewashed corridors, and at last came 
to a great square courtyard at the back 
of the house. Dawn was just about to 
break, and the air was full of chill. ‘There 
were soldiers in the courtyard, rifle-armed, 
and drawn up in line, and in a second 
or so, when Commander McTurk’s eyes 
were attuned to the gloom, he saw that 
against the farther wall was another row 
of men, two of them drooping on chairs, 
the rest standing. But one and all were 
bound.—It flashed upon him that he had 
been brought out to witness an execution of 
all members of the late Government who 
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had fallen into the hands of those who 
had now seized the power. 

He put a word to Senor Serro, and 
found that this was so. ‘“ By Glory!” 
said McTurk to the old man, “you've 
got a queer notion of humour, turning me 
out first thing in the morning to see this 
sort of entertainment.” 

Don José shrugged. It was plain 
which side of the house Don Jaime 
had inherited his shrug from. “The 
Sefor Capitan must thank himself. My 
son offered the only settlement that we 
thought an American would care about, 
some hours ago now.” 

“Then you judged Yankee _ tastes 
wrong,” Commander McTurk  rasped 
out. ‘ Here’s the dawn beginning to 
light up, and one can see things a bit. 
D’ye mind my saying a word to that end 
man but one on the right-hand side ?” 

“Most certainly not. We wish, Sefior 
Capitan, to offer you every possible 
courtesy.” 

McTurk stalked across with long rapid 
stride. ‘Ah! I thought so. You seem 
to have got yourself into an ugly place, 
von Ralle.” 

“ Hullo! that you, McTurk ? So you’ve 
managed to chip in with the winning side, 
have you?” 

“It looks like it. But I hate to see 
you up against this wall.” 

“T don’t fancy the berth myself.” 

“ Well,” said McTurk thoughtfully, “I 
don’t quite know how much power I've got 
at court just now, but I’m open to strain- 
ing it a trifle—er—for the sake of a fee.” 

Von Ralle stared. ‘“‘You’re not after 
money : I know you well enough for that. 
But you'd better tell me. I’m too dished- 
up to guess riddles just now.” 

“T’m buying Santa Barbara Water- 
works stock. Presuming you have still 
got your holding of a month ago—— ?” 

“Thave. Well?” 

“Tf I get you clear of this will you 
sign me a transfer for 10 per cent, of 
your holding ?” 

The man against the wall gave a 
cackle of laughter. ‘“ And so you're still 
fool enough to dangle after Mrs. Lucy 
Codrington, are you? Well, McTurk, 
if that’s your idea of bliss, you can have 
the stock, though I warn you I’m buying 
my life for what’s no better than waste- 
paper. My God, but there’s the sun, 
I didn’t think I should ever see it again.” 
* * * 





* * 
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It was a very pleased Mrs, Codrington 
that Commander McTurk dined with for 
the last time on the destroyer that night, 
and so frequent was their laughter that 
Mr. Neil Angus McTodd (who still re- 
garded himself in the light of a chaperon) 
felt more than once obliged to lift a 
skylight and cough down a warning for 
more seemly behaviour. 

“ And you think,” said the lady, “that 
this Serro creature will actually play 
honest? My dear J. K., you're more 
than a genius if you can make him do 
that. You’d better pay up that two and 
a half dollars you betted me I shouldn’t 
win.” 

“Well,” said McTurk complacently, 
“T’ve got a very nice little hold on him, 
as I’ve explained to you. Here’s your 
money. I never enjoyed losing a_ bet 
more.” 

“T don’t wonder that Herr von Ralle 
gave up his controlling shares so 
easily.” 

“T guess Von Ralle finds the climate 
of Venezuela doesn’t agree with him 
one little bit. Well, Lucy, you own more 
than half of the Santa Barbara Waterworks 
stock now, and you've got a guarantee 
that they'll pay their rates; and I 
think that’s all you asked for in return 
for——” 

“Hush!” said Mrs. Codrington coyly. 
“There’s Mr. McTodd coughing again.” 

“He’s coughing whisky, I noticed, the 
old soaker. Confound McTodd! Here, 


Lucy, you’ve just got to marry me, and 
that’s the end of it.” 

She turned to him and put her hand 
in his. “I will, J. K., on one condition. 
Stay here with me in Santa Barbara, and 
he!p me run these waterworks,” 


Commander McTurk’s. big hand 
trembled. Commander McTurk’s face 


paled as much as nature would allow, 
“But, Lucy,” he pleaded, “my _pro- 
fession? You know how desperately 
anxious I am to get back on the active 
list of the Navy, and if I put in time 
down here, the chance might slip away, 
You know what the Navy is to me.” 

** And you know what these waterworks 
are to me, J. K. I am a woman, and 
this is my first big financial win. You 
can’t ask me to desert it.” 

Commander McTurk looked at the 
hand that lay in his, and felt that the 
wrench of his two desires was almost 
more great than he could bear. From 
above the chief engineer regarded him 
with a bibulous eye. 

Then the skylight opened, and a waft 
of whisky came down, and discipline had 
to be asserted. Commander McTurk 
jumped to his feet. ‘You dissolute 
mechanic,” he shouted, “ll teach you 
to misbehave yourself on this ship!” and 
with that he rushed out on deck. 

Lucy Codrington dropped her face 
into her hands. “Oh,” she moaned, “ if I 
don’t take great care, I shall lose him yet. 
Oh, J. K., you darling, come back !” 


THE SEA-SWALLOW. 


BY H. 


GREENHAM. 


A‘ wings thou art, all wings and arrowy power, 


Flashing like foam along the breaker’s crest ; 


All grace, careening lazily at rest, 
Poised in the luminous heights that are thy dower. 
White on the dimpling waves, like some sea-flower 
Floating by fairy isles, thou slumberest ; 
Swifter than winds hurled screaming from the West, 
Thou launchest fearless from thine airy tower. 


Mate of the storm and wild wide ocean skies, 
Had I thy lordship over seas and air, 

To what strange heights might I uplift mine eyes! 
What empyrean deeps might I not dare! 

But I am bound to Earth and blind surmise, 
And thou, Dark Soul, thou soarest unaware. 
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A Beethoven Sonata. 
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MUSICAL 


WITH REMARKS ON A 


BY C. 


USIC, beyond any other art, gives 
wings to the imagination. Never 
does the dream-life so soar into 

the region of lovely impossibilities : never 
is the memory more fantastically active 
than when listening to music. It is the 
art that whispers or thunders emotional 
experiences without demanding much 
knowledge from the recipient. The lay- 
man receives abundantly equally with 
the master-musician. It is the quality 
and extent of the communication only 
that differs. 

Take my case: I do not know a 
crotchet from a minim, and when some- 
body tells me, with serious eyes and 
lowered voice, that somebody else once 
discovered an inversion in Beethoven’s 
Erotica Symphony which is not in good 
taste, I can only stare, and wonder if I 
ought to say—“* Hard lines!” Yet per- 
haps the happiest and the most fruitful 
hours of my life have been passed listen- 
ing to music. How quick is its appeal, 
how disastrously sudden the withdrawal 
of that appeal! The emotions produced 
by pictures or sculpture continue after 
the objects have passed out of sight, and 
crystallise into continuing intellectual 
exercises. The emotions that are evoked 
by music die, wholly die, with the horrid 
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By L. Balestrieri. 


PICTURES. 


WANDERING MUSICIAN, A BOY PRODIGY, 
AND A PALE 


GIRL. 
HIND. 


stone-wall silence that awaits the final 
chord. I can recall pictures or sculpture. 
I never hum a melody without making 
musicians shiver. 

Come to think of it, one of the dis- 
abilities of withdrawing from London and 
returning to a simpler life in some 
delightful, inaccessible spot away from 
railways, is that you sever yourself from 
fine music. How one longs for those 
Sunday afternoons at the Queen’s Hall ! 
Outside cold and sleety, within the 
warmth and exhilaration of numbers, and 
two hours of solitary forgetfulness of 
everything in the joy of the moment. 
The orchestra descend to their places, 
the light from the shaded lamps falls 
upon the white scores they rustle. You 
settle down into your seat, ignore your 
neighbours, give a happy sigh, and— 
and glide: into the joy of Beethoven's 
Leonora Overture No. 3. Have you 
often noticed the effect of music upon 
people ? Painters have again and again, 
Indeed, pictures of the effect of music 
upon performers and audience is my 
theme. The idea came to me while 
talking to a friend, a Musician, who has 
had strange musical experiences. I know 
him now well—have known him for years, 
I saw him first one Good Friday during 
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the Parsifal music at the Queen’s Hall. 
“ngland not a musical nation! I reached 
the doors some time before Mr. Wood 
rose to gather his flock magnetically to 
his guidance, to find that, there was not 
a vacant seat in the house. I begged, 
I cajoled. At last they found me a 
side bench for five shillings, from which 
I could see the back hair of the 
harpist and the faces of many of the 
audience in the front centre seats. I 
watched the effect of the music on their 





Chopin. 
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expressions. Yes! and on their limbs 
too, restlessly moving as if they were 
cold and sought warmth. One man 
fascinated me: he had a pale, spectacled, 
tired face, unnoticeable except during 
the music, when it became transfigured. 
During the intervals the light on his face 
faded ; it returned when the music was 
resumed. 

After the concert we passed each other 
in the vestibule. He was angry with 
his umbrella, which would not open. I 
wanted to say to him—“ Musician! I 
understand! you have been in Paradise. 
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Now you are back once more in the grey, 
damp world. Be patient! Your hour 
will come again.” 

I have a friend who tells me that once, 
and once only, he had an ecstasy, It 
was when the Scherzo of Beethoven’s C- 
Minor Symphony passed into the Finale, 
and the heavens seemed opened. He, 
too, is a musical enthusiast. I have }- 
known him at the hour of to p.m., after 
a business evening, just when we were 
settling down to pipes and good liquor, 


suddenly exclaim, ‘‘By Jove! There’s 
just time to hear the last act of Don 
Giovanni!” and rush hatless into the 
night. 

The Musician in trouble with _ his 
umbrella, whom /arsifa/_ transfigured, 
passed on, through the swing-doors, and 
out into the dreariness of Upper Regent 
Street on a Sunday afternoon, I thought 
I should never see him again. But I did. 

It was two years later, in a West-country 
fishing village where I was spending the 
autumn. Fate was kind. Finding him, 
I found music. He was a composer, and 
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a brilliant executant on the piano. He 
also worked in metals and enamels, and 
wrote articles controverting Haeckel’s 
‘Riddle of the Universe.” He earned a 
living by his metal and enamel work ; he 
eased his soul with pounding Haeckel ; but 
his holy, innermost life was nourished by 
music. Each Sunday evening he gave 
recitals in his large, bare, white studio, 
perched, like a medizval castle, upon the 
cliff. ‘There, once a week, we who loved 
music foregathered, taking our ease, silent 
while he played, talking of music in the 
intervals. On warm nights the windows 


“ Schlummerlied.” The Musician accom- 
panied her. 

Sometimes we were asked to name, 
in turn, the work of our preference. My 
choice usually fell either on Chopin’s 
‘*Funeral March,” or the little “ Schlum- 
merlied,” or Hiandel’s ‘‘Largo,” or that 
Prelude of Chopin’s which is_ like 
summer rain, after long drought, pattering 
on the roof. But I will dwell on those 
nights later. First I must tell of the 
child prodigy in the cottage by the moor. 

Spending each Sunday evening together, 
a Brotherhood gradually connected us. 





The Moonlight Sonata. 


By permission of the Berlin Photographic Co, After the painting E. Oppler. 


were thrown open from the ground, and I 
have seen strangers lean in, feigning to 
hide behind the door-jamb, listening. 
Others would stand in the garden, silent, 
shadowy figures. Far below was the 
violet ocean, meeting the violet sky in 
impalpable union, with the lights of the 
fishing-boats darting like great glowworms 
on the still water. ‘There was a flowering 
tobacco plant in the garden, and some- 
times the west wind would waft its 
perfume into the room. I shall always 
associate that odour with Schumann’s 
“Schlummerlied,” and particularly with 
the memory of a pale girl who had 
brought her violoncello, She played the 


One of our unwritten laws was that each 
Sunday afternoon we should tramp over 
the moors, take tea at some desolate farm, 
and return home by the sea road. ‘The 
Musician, not being a pedestrian, would 
drive out to the farm in a jingle-cart, some- 
times jogging a fatigued member of the 
party home in the jingle. On the day I 
first saw the boy prodigy, twilight fell as 
we were skirting a cromlech, one of those 
prehistoric monuments where some great 
chief, centuries ago, was laid to rest on 
the summit of a rugged hill. Before us 
loomed a one-storied farmhouse, crouch- 
ing from the wind between its desolate 
out-buildings. Within, it was warm and 
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cheerful, and we received a West-country 
welcome. A cloth was spread upon the 
long narrow table that stretched from 
door to fireplace of the kitchen living- 
room. ‘The peat and furze on the huge 
open hearth flamed brightly, illuminating 
the faces of the tired travellers, and 
flickering on the lower steps of the stairs 
that admitted to the loft. The upper 
treads and the ceiling rafters were dark 
and mysterious as the roof of a Velasquez 
picture. The farmer’s wife and her 
daughter waited upon us; the elder son, 
redolent of the farm, watched; and a 
very small boy, his face half hidden by the 
balustrade of the stairs, very shy, with a 
very large head, eyed us furtively and 
wonderingly. 

The meal being ended, we talked. One 
of the party, a late-comer, told us of an 
interview he had enjoyed with a native in 
a blue blouse whom he had met on the 
hills. He was a small farmer and a tender 
of other men’s bullocks, a man of some 
means, known as Uncle Charlie. Having 
sung in the village choir for sixty years, and 
having walked, triennially, twenty miles 
there and back to the musical festival at 
the distant market-town, Uncle Charlie 
was esteemed a great musician by the 
country-side. He remembered the time 
before organs, when the village choir was 
assisted by a violin, two flutes and two 
clarionets. 

“Do you know ‘The Sun of Right- 
eousness’?” he had asked. ‘“ That’s 
beautiful music—smart. Ah! those were 
times, singing it. It used to make me 
come out all of a perspiration. I can see 
old Joe conducting now. Why, he used 
to-——” 

“That’s just like Uncle Charlie,” our 
hostess interrupted. “I’ve seen him 
mimic old Joe till the tears ran down my 
cheeks. You’ve heard him, haven’t you, 
Johnnie ?” she added, addressing the small 
shy boy with the large head. 

No response. 

“Johnnie is a musician too. Aren't 
you, Johnnie? I drove him over to the 
last festival, and he sat it out, all through, 
with Uncle Charlie, Didn’t you, Johnnie ?” 

No response. 

“Johnnie plays beautifully on the ac- 
cordion. Now you be a good boy, and 
play the company some of your nice 
pieces. How he does it I don’t know,” 
she continued in a lower voice. ‘ He 
may have picked up a little from Uncle 
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Charlie, and our minister, He’s a very 
good man, is our minister, and kind. He 
bathes in the sea all the year round. But 
how Johnnie plays as he does I don’t 
know. William, my other son, doesn’t 
know one end of the accordion from the 
other, do you, William? Nor do I. Now, 
Johnnie, be a good lad and play some- 
thing.” 

This time there was a response. ‘The 
child seated himself upon the lowest stair. 
His small body was almost hidden by the 
instrument. I know not what he played, 
save that here and there I caught a snatch 
of a familiar melody. He just went on 
without a break for forty minutes, and all 
the while his face was illumined and his 
eyes shone. He saw things we did not 
see, heard minor melodies our grosser 
senses did not hear. 

My memory became vibrantly active, 
and I saw, in visual pictures, past scenes 
of music that I imagined had long gone 
to oblivion: I saw that night at Trouville 
when I entered the casino while the 
orchestra was playing Mozart’s Adagio 
and Fugue in C Minor for strings, and 
beneath a red-shaded lamp perceived, 
with the sudden shock of pleasure that 
one has in suddenly sighting a rainbow, 
a young woman exquisitely dressed, sitting 
erect and tense, her lips tightly pressed 
together, her piquant, sensitive face hardly 
able to bear the emotions with which the 
adagio overwhelmed her. By her side, 
curled up in a deep chair, a child slept 
peacefully, her long, black-stockinged legs 
lying across her mother’s pink Paris frock. 
It was a vision of Classical Music, its 
effect upon the mondatne and upon 
innocence, 

I saw an emotional eddy in the gallery 
of Covent Garden Theatre during the 
great love-duet in the second act of 
Tristan und Isolde ; a German, standing 
in front of me, swung slowly round as 
ona pivot, moving his hands as he did so 
until they clutched the railings behind his 
back, and a little spurt of blood issued 
from where the nails dug the flesh. 

I saw the silent highly-trained audience, 
the aristocracy of musical London, at 
a Joachim quartette recital at vanished St. 
James’s Hall. There was little abandon 
about that assembly: they showed an 
almost painful appreciation, a palpable 
fear of losing a shade of the supreme 
interpretation by that matchless four, 
oblivious of self, working together like the 
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The Concert. By Gerard Ter Borch, 
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New Zealand football team, eager only to 
merge and tell their sublime tale in perfect 
harmony. 

I saw a large music-room in Switzer- 
land, snow without, warmth within. A 


woman entered, and thinking herself 
alone, cried aloud, “I feel like Chopin 
to-day.” Seating herself at the piano, she 
began to play, and one by one the 


guests at the hotel, hearing the music, 
entered noiselessly, and I do not think she 
realised how many the magnet of her 
execution had drawn to that Alpine music- 
room until she ceased playing, gazed 
around, started and flushed. 

I saw the interior of a theatre. I have 
forgotten the name of the play, and I 
know not whether it was tragedy or 











Liszt and Wagner. 


By permission of the Berlin Photographic Co. After the painting by Carl Rohling. 


comedy or buffoonery; but I do know 
that between the second and third acts 
the orchestra played selections from 
Gounod’s “ Mireille,” and lo! there was 
Mistral, and I was in Provence, with 
song and dance, sunshine and the vine, 
and the Rhone rushing tumultuously to 
the sea. 

I saw the musical pictures that the 
French have painted so often in recent 
years—saw that scene in the vestibule at 
a Lamoureux concert, showing those who 
were unable to gain admission huddled in 
groups upon the floor, caught in the very 
act and attitude of musical emotion, ob- 
livious of discomfort—listening fascinated. 
I saw that picture with which M. Bales- 
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trieri won the 
gold medal in 
1g0o0o, “A Beet- 
hoven Sonata.” 
The scene 
is a French 
studio. The 
death-mask 
of Beethoven 
hangs against 
the wall, and 
near by a violin- 
ist, accompanied 
by the piano, is 
re-calling the 
Master from the 
deep. 


Suddenly the 
boy stopped 
playing. ‘The 
Musician was 
talking to him- 
self, his face 
working curi- 
ously. ‘The pale 
girl ran to 
the child and 
gathered him to 
her arms, 

I came back 
to earth; real- 
ised that there 
were many miles 
between me and 
home; that I 
had a sore heel, 
and acute in- 
digestion from 
eating the local, 
newly- baked 
“heavy cake.” 

The Musician offered me a seat in the 
jingle. The pale girl accompanied us ; 
and as the pony was a fat and somnolent 
animal who could have found his way 
home perfectly well had the rein-ends 
been tied about his tail, we chattered 
freely, and I learnt something of the 
Musician’s past, 

This frail-looking, spectacled man had 
grit; but he had been hampered by his 
versatility. Throughout his enterprises 
he had been the victim of craftier minds, 
and always after a débacle he had re- 
turned to music, like child to nurse or 
bird to nest. Many years of his life had 
been spent in America. 

“But you are a musician first and 
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foremost,” I said. ‘‘ Now, if some bene- 
yolent relative placed you above the 
necessity of earning your living, which of 
your vocations would you adopt? For 
you are not a man who could idle.” 

“‘T should go straight away to Chickee,”* 
he said. 

**What and where is Chickee?” I asked. 

** Chickee,” he answered, “is a town in 
one of the Western States where there 
is an asylum harbouring five hundred 
lunatics. For three years I was musical 
director at Chickee. My word! but that 
was a great experience. I guess I did 
something for mankind there.” 

“But why should an asylum have a 
musical director ?” I asked. 

“Tt was an experiment, a_ splendid 
experiment. They wanted to try the 
soothing effect of music on the insane.” 

“ Did it succeed ?” 

“‘Wonderfully. ‘The authorities spared 
no money. They gave me an orchestra 
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bad cases enter the hall, each in charge 
of two attendants, hardly controllable. 
Before the orchestra had played a dozen 
bars they were as quiet as mutes. Man, 
it was splendid !” 

‘** And what did you play them ?” 

‘““The best. Not Wagner—he is too 
exciting. I gave them Mozart and 
Beethoven, and occasionally Schumann. 
We played nothing trumpery. It was 
always the best music that had the most 
soothing effect.” 

“* Weren’t you ever nervous ?” 

“ Not a bit.” 

“ Did the worst cases attend the daily 
concerts ?” 

““No—not the worst. ‘The maniacs 
weren’t allowed to leave their wards ; but 
they were not overlooked. The com- 
mittee bought twenty-five pianos, and 
built an alcove against each of the maniac 
wards, with iron bars between the patients 
and my piano. Often when I began 





Sheridan at the Linleys’. By Margaret Dicksee. 


By permission of the Berlin Photographic Co. 


of fifty performers, and I conducted two 
concerts daily. The effect was extra- 
ordinary. I have seen a contingent of 


to play there was pandemonium behind 
those bars. In five minutes they were 
as quiet as a Queen’s Hall audience.” 


* That is not the real name of the town; but it will serve. Otherwise the facts of the 





experiment at are as detailed. 
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A Morning with Sebastian Bach. 


By permission of the Berlin Photographic Co, 


“Why did this great work cease ?” 
He shrugged his shoulders, ‘There 


happened, what always happens in 
America. ‘The Democrats went out of 
power and the Republicans came in. 


Everything was changed. I lost my 
berth, and the poor lunatics lost their 
music. The Republicans were frightened 
at the expense.” 

“Did you never return to Chickee ?” 

“Once. ‘They asked me six months 
later to give one concert at the asylum.” 

“With the same results ?” 

“Yes. It was heart-breaking. When 
I entered the hall, many of the poor 
creatures came forward, knelt, and kissed 
my hand.” 

The recital that evening in 
Musician’s studio was one of the 
memorable I attended. It was a warm 
autumn night, the tall windows were 
open, and the gathering of shadowy 
figures in the garden that overhung the 
sea were as numerous as those in the 
room. ‘The perfume of the night-flowering 
plant was wafted through the windows, 
and I see still the faces of those who 
leaned inwards when the pale girl sang 
one of W. B. Yeats’s songs, and a new 
setting of Sidney Lanier’s “ Hymn to 
the Marshes.” Later she gave us “An 


the 
most 


After the painting by Toby E. Rosenthal. 


die Nachtigall,” by Brahms, and ‘ Auf 
Flugeln des Gesanges,” by Mendelssohn. 
I was reprimanded by the Musician for 
preferring the Mendelssohn to the Brahms. 
In defence I quoted Tchaikovsky, whose 
life and letters I had lately been reading. 
The great Russian composer could not 
‘abide ” Brahms, who left him cold and 
unmoved. ‘It irritates me,” Tchaikovsky 
wrote, “that this self-conscious mediocrity 


should be recognised as a genius. Rubin- 
stein was a much greater man. Brahms 


is so chaotic, so dry and meaningless.” 
The Musician protested, and remarked 
that a Russian, like Habakkuk, was capable 
of anything. ‘Then he went to the piano 
and played two Hungarian dances by 
Brahms, throwing off disjointed comments 
as his fingers tossed over the keys. ‘‘See, 
we start at a canter... . We tear through 
the wind. . We hear wild, dancing, 
wanton music ! We are gipsies. 
We shout to the pine trees. We are 
caught by the hair. ... We are flung 
into the whirlwind. . . . We have a few 


minutes of delicious joy... . God! We 
are back on the earth—spent. So!” 
He rose from the piano, drank a 


tumbler of water, and said: ‘‘Now I'll 
play you some themes from Tchaikovsky's 
greatest work, his Sixth Symphony, called 
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the ‘ Pathetic.’ I can only give you hints 
of it on the piano. It needs a full 
orchestra to express the dropping unison 
of the strings in the first movement, and 
the barbaric pathos of the fourth.” 

When the last chord ceased, I, eager to 
air my new knowledge about Tchaikovsky, 
said: “The writers of analytical pro- 
grammes who connect this symphony 
with the chief subject of Beethoven’s 
Sonata Pathétique are quite wrong. The 
word ‘Pathetic’ came by chance. It 
was suggested by Tchaikovsky’s brother 
after the first performance in October 1893.” 

The Musician having imbibed slowly 
another glass of water, threw a fatherly 
glance round the room, and invited some 
member of the company to name the next 
selection. A small voice proceeding from 
a big, bearded, thick-lipped man mur- 
mured Beethoven’s Sonata Pathétique. 

The Musician looked grim, “You 
don’t intend to spare me to-night,” he 
said. “I just managed to give you some 
notion of the themes of Tchaikovsky’s 

‘athetic Symphony, because that Symphony 
expresses what Tchaikovsky, the individual, 
felt. I’m told that he confessed that it 
was suggested by his sufferings before 
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taking his honorary degree at Cambridge. 
What a notion! But Beethoven’s 
Sonata Pathétique is universal, It is what 
the human heart feels; and Beethoven 
is greater than Tchaikovsky because the 
Particular is contained in the Universal.” 

He played; and presently, without 
withdrawing my attention from the music, I 
allowed my eyes to examine the audience, 
already hypnotised by Beethoven. ‘Then 
they wandered round the walls of the room, 
where there was nothing to distract my 
thoughts from the solemn harmonies. 
The walls were hung with photographs 
of musical pictures—-nothing else. 

The pictures of music were self- 
explanatory. There was “A Morning 
with Sebastian Bach,” the pious Bach, 
whose family—father, sons and grand- 
sons——were all musicians ; that poignant 
picture of Mozart listening intently to his 
own Reguiem ; “Sheridan at the Linleys’,” 
that musical family, with the two beautiful 
girls one of whom Sheridan loved and 
mairied, who was painted by Gainsborough, 
the music-lover; the child Handel, in 
his nightdress, discovered by his surprised 
parents making music alone. My eyes 
were roaming round to the other photo- 





The child Handel. By Margaret Dicksee, 
By permission of the Berlin Photographic Co, 
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graphs, when the Musician suddenly 
ceased. ‘Forgive me,” he said, “I must 


begin this movement again. I'm _ too 
exhausted. Give me five minutes.” 

I crossed the room to the alcove where 
the pale girl was sitting. Gathering her 
skirts about her, she made room for me. 
‘Tf the interpreter of a musician suffers,” 
said she, ‘“‘ what must be the sufferings of 
the composer !” 

*'That’s shown,” said I, “in the letters 


and diaries of Tchaikovsky.* He 
suffered always—a mental and _ moral 
disorder, they call it. People were a 


nightmare to him. He wandered about 
the world to get away from the world and 
be alone with his music. Misery assailed 
him. He said that a worm continually 
gnawed in secret at his heart. ‘ Only for 
a moment,’ he wailed, ‘can I conquer my 
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Again the solemn harmonies of Beet- 
hoven surged through the room; again 
we were rapt to silence, inner joy; once 
more our emotions were confronted with 
the desolation that follows the last chords, 

The pale girl sighed. “ I must hear more, 
more, more! 1 shall return to town to- 
morrow. Find me a London paper. I 
must see the programmes of the concerts.” 

With some difficulty I unearthed a two- 
days-old London journal from beneath 
the couch. 

She ran her finger down the programmes 
of concerts announced on the front page. 
“Ah! ‘Mon cceur s’ceuvre a ta voix,’ by 
Saint-Saéns. ‘That’s the limit,” she said 
emphatically. ‘‘ More than that song says 
can’t be said. It’s the limit.” 

She appeared to make it a personal 
matter. 


The Last Days of Mozart. 
After the painting by H. Kaulbach. 


By permission of the Berlin Photographic Co. 


mental depression.’ Four years later he 
confessed that, with his cowardice, capacity 
for depression, and desire for non-exist- 
ence, he dared not think what would have 
become of him had it not been for his 
belief in God and submission to His will.” 


* «The Life and Letters of Tchaikovsky.’ 
Newmarch. 


(John Lane.) 


Having nothing else to say, I said 
“Oh!” Then, feeling that ejaculation 
was too curt, I added ‘‘ Ah!” and was 
on the point of extending my remarks to 
“Indeed!” when she rose suddenly and 
swept towards the Musician. 


By Modeste Tchaikovsky. Edited by Rosa 









































THE STORY 
OF 
A MATRIMONIAL 
EXPERIMENT. 


BY 


3. 
THE SPINNING OF THE WEB. 


’ | ‘HERE are in these latter days in- 
dependent strenuous women who, 
devoting themselves to know- 

ledge, instead of men, succeed in em- 

bracing the skeletons of all arts, philo- 
sophies and sciences. Bertha C£none 

Smith, B.A., was one of them. Her 

learned independence revealed itself not 

so much in her reposeful, boldly-cut 
features, and her somewhat untidy hair, 
as in the peculiarly assertive swing of 

; her skirt as she walked. She was full of 

reason ; passionate, and a woman withal ; 

a packet of reasons in a whirlwind. 

One notable evening she was seated 
with her aunt before the drawing-room 
i. fire. Although a book and a notebook 
were on her lap, she did not read. The 
saints forbid that we should accuse so 
rational a person of building castles in 
the air! Yet that is what she was doing. 
: (Excuse her. She was recently engaged.) 

Presently she returned to work-a-day 
life. ‘I think,” she said, “I will go up 
( into the study.” 

“ But, my dear, it’s much too cold.” 

“T have had the fire lighted.” 

“And didn’t you say Mr. Thornbury 
was coming? I can’t let you two sit up 
there.” 

“There’s not the least reason why. . .” 

“But ’'d much rather you didn’t, dear.” 

Bertha might have given way, but for 
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THE BLUE-STOCKING: 


STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. WALLIS MILLs. 


a plan she had in mind: a moonstruck 
plan, she knew it would seem to others. 
So she stopped her aunt with a phrase in 
quality like lemon-juice. ‘“‘ My dear aunt, 
you know perfectly well that I should not 
wish to do so without a reason.” 

** Very well,” returned Miss Smith. ‘I 
hope the fire has burnt up.” 

“T superintended the laying, and, given 
favourable initial conditions, a fire sust 
burn.” 

Poor, kindly aunt! It is no light 
task to bring up a child that insists on 
bringing up itself. Yet, by a dexterous, 
half-unconscious use of her helplessness, 
Miss Smith managed to exercise some 
sort of authority over her niece, except 
when the latter transformed herself into 
a porcupine, armed with a_ thousand 
quills, each of them ready to prick a 
different and conclusive reason into every 
dissentient. 


II. 
THE SPIDER AND THE PLY. 


Bertha waited by her fire, and finding 
that a certain amount of excitement was 
threatening to invade her most ordered 
thoughts, she reached down a_ very 
original hash of various sciences and 
ancient philosophies, a bulky volume “ On 
Soul and Spirit referred to the Brain and 
the Brain considered Mechanically.” 

Ralph arrived. Bertha rose to greet 
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him, and the philosophical tome (alas, 
poor tome !) fell into the fender. 

“So you have come, Ralph.” 

“Yes, here I am—my darling !” 

She felt that her welcome was outdone, 
unworthy of the occasion, empty as a 
scarecrow, fit only to frighten Venus’ 
doves. This for a moment while she 
received one of his most possessive kisses. 
Then she recovered rapidly, caught sight 
of the tome, lying lopsidedly in the fender, 
and tenderly picked it out. 

And yet she was really in love after her 
own fashion. Ralph Thornbury, B.Sc., 
Ph.D., was as suitable a mate as she might 
have found in fifty years. He was one of 
those easy-going men in whom the pursuit 
of science develops a most obstinate tena- 
city—which, notwithstanding, remains well 
under control unless it is especially 
roused. What matter that he looked like 
a man who had to thank his clothes for 
holding him together? He, with his 
large head, clean-shaven raw-boned face 
and thin mouth, had quickly become 
the incarnation of Bertha’s ideal of the 
preponderance of mind over matter. A 
little shyness, an awkwardness or two, 
did but confirm the impression. She felt 
sure that there was in him more than 
eye could see. He had to work for 
his living. She had money. ‘That also 
pleased her. 

It was not long before the love-formali- 
ties, which even a couple such as this 
must use, were done away with to make 
room for Bertha’s matchless plan; in 
token whereof she removed herself to 
the opposite arm-chair. 

“You were speaking about the day... 
she began. 

“ We needn’t wait,” said Ralph. 

“IT see no reason for delay,” assented 
Bertha. 

“Not a bit!” exclaimed Ralph, drawing 
near for a kiss. 

She withdrew into the farthest depths 
of her easy-chair. ‘‘I thought we were 
going to talk sense,” she said bitterly. 

The deluded young man asked: 
“ Weren’t we?” 

‘I’ve been thinking a great deal about 
matriage.” 

**So have I, dear.” 

“And I don’t think even now that it is 
an unmixed advantage. What I want to 
say is this: Schopenhauer says that when 
aman marries he halves his rights and 
doubles his duties ” 


” 





“But it doesn’t follow that that old 
bachelor knew everything.” 

‘* No,” she said, “ precisely. A woman is 
likely te do the same, and for each child 
to halve the remainder of her rights and 
double the sum of her duties. But what 
I really want to say—we see it all around 
us—after marriage men and women cease 
to gain in individuality. And—worse still 
—-a woman becomes a baby-washing, small- 
talking phonographic machine. With a 
inan, things go in at one ear and out at 
the other : with a woman, they go in at two 
ears and rush out at the mouth. And I 
can’t help thinking that this is due to...” 
Ralph was preparing for another kiss. 
“No! ‘That this is due to a too close 
proximity of husband and wife. <A 
person’s individuality is the sum of his (or 
her) abnormalities, is it not? Well, then, 
they neutralise each other’s abnormalities.” 

“You mean,” said Ralph, uncertain 
whether to laugh or not, “ that husbands 
and wives are like acids and alkalis, Put 
‘em together, and you get a_ neutral 
salt.” 

** Exactly.” 

‘““Which is which ? and how about the 
right proportions ? and how about those 
substances that are both acid and alkaline 
in their action ?” 

“ Now you are trifling, Ralph.” 

“J didn’t mean it,” he said. 

“T know you didn’t,’ she _ replied, 
appeased. ‘What I have all along 
been wanting to say is this: “ In order to 
prevent our spoiling each other’s work, 
and yet, at the same time, to allow us to 
have the benefits of mutual encourage- 
ment, I propose that we take two 
houses...” 

“What ever for ?” 

“ Listen, and I’ll tell you,” said Bertha, 
taking some sheets of manuscript from 
the philosophical tome. “I have been 
writing an opening for our next debate, 
on Zhe Rational Utopia, which enters 
into the whole matter. ‘The section on 
marriage will run something like this :— 

Marriage has not hitherto been considered 
sufficiently as a means for the benefit of the 
whole commonwealth, actual and potential. 
It has had a retrograde effect on civilisation 
and knowledge. In the Rational Utopia 
the husband and wife are not permitted to 
interfere with each other’s work. They live 
together for one month, and live apart, and 
pursue their work independently the next 
month , and so on, alternately, month by 
month. Moreover, in the periods of separa- 
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tion, the offspring live first with the wife, then 
with the husband, and so on again alternately, 
Thus does youth become early habituated to 
an atmosphere of strenuous work as well as 
to the amenities of united family life. Thus 
does the Rational Utopia preserve all the 
advantages, and few of the disadvantages, of 
the institution of marriage.” 


“ Preposterous!” exclaimed Ralph. All 
through the harangue his lips had been 
making spasmodic jumps at the formation 
of words that never came. ‘“‘ Preposter- 
ous!” he 
repeated, 
with more 
emphasis 
than _ be- 
fore. 

BD Ut 
Bertha, 
being de- 
termined 
to try her 
ex peri- 
ment, and 
feeling no 
doubt that 
a fly in 
the web is 
worth two 
in the air, 
struck her 
last and 
none too 
fair stroke. 
“T intend 
to get two 
houses, 
and if you 
prefer me 
to look 
after the 
larger 
central 
house, then you shall go off every other 
month and live in the smaller.” 

Of course she could spend her own 
money as she liked. Ralph Thornbury 
was obliged to give way, or to lose 
her. 

“And what am 
house ?” he asked. 

“Do as you do now: live en gargon— 
and work.” 

“T don’t half like it—yonr plan. 
not natural.” 

‘What is not natural ? 


I to do in the little 


It’s 


Man, to be 


natural, must adapt himself to advanced 
Civilisation.” 
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‘*He said for the third time, ‘I don't half like it,’’ 
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‘**T don’t half like it,” Ralph repeated. 
“We can never tell with absolute cer- 
tainty the result of an experiment,” added 
Bertha. ‘‘I may be wrong, but ‘3 

The porcupine again !. 

Ralph sat silent and unwilling before 
the redoubtable animal. Had a servant 
not interrupted, to say that coffee was 
served in the drawing-room, he might 
have taken steps once and for all to 
conquer, or else to retire from the field. 
From a habit of reviewing scientific argu- 
ments on 
all _ sides, 
he was 
given to 
re petition. 
He said 
for the 
third time, 
“T don’t 


like 


fourth side 
of the 
matter 
was yet 
to be 
viewed; 
and of 
that he 
might say, 
with fine 
masculine 
emphasis : 
I won’t 
have it! 

Though 
€ as y - 
going, he 
was always 
capable of 
that. 





ITI. 


THE FLY FAST BOUND, 

Miss Smith, the elder, always had a very 
present fear of what Bertha was going to 
do next. She was this evening anxious 
to know what was meant by her niece’s 
secrecy, and also it was on her mind 
to give Ralph at least some notion of the 
difficulties of his undertaking. Bertha 
was triumphant; yet not wholly. Ralph 
was like a cat on hot bricks, with a press- 
ing desire to cool his toes by climbing up 
Miss Smith’s sympathy. 
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‘** Has Bertha told you what she is going 
to do?” he hazarded. 

“Oh, I know nothing,” Miss Smith 
replied. ‘‘ Have you settled everything ?” 

“Ves, aunt,” said Bertha. 

** And when is it to be? I shad/ miss 
her, you know, Mr. Thornbury.” 

‘© Qh, we haven’t settled minor details 
like that,” exclaimed Bertha. 

“Then what have you settled, my 
dear ?” 

Ralph interposed. “She says she is 
going to take two houses, and that we 
are to live separately during every other 
month.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

Bertha took up the tale. ‘‘ We shall go 
abroad for the honeymoon—shall we not, 
Ralph ?—and, having found a little house 
and a big house . . . What is the matter, 
Ralph ?” 

Little house, big house, pigsty, barn, 
was running through his mind; but he 
answered : *‘ Nothing. Go on.” 

“Well then, aunt,—when we get 
back, we shall settle down for a month 
together in the big house. Then Ralph 
will go off for a month’s uninterrupted 
work alone in the little house; then a 
month together, then a month apart, and 
so on, alternately, month by month.” 

** But, my dear, it’s absurd. And your 
husband ?” 

“‘ He’s agreed.” 

“ Everyone will laugh.” 

“Then never mind if they do,” said 
Bertha. “They laughed at Darwin: let 
them laugh at me.” 

““And—and if you have any children ?” 

“That would easily be settled. But 
with regard to the date? I'll go and get 
an almanack.” 

While she was gone, Miss Smith gave 
Ralph the results of her experience. 
‘You'd better allow her to have her own 
way, perhaps. You can see about it 
afterwards, you know. ‘The kindest way 
of ruling people like Bertha is to let them 
have their own way till they're tired of it.” 

Bertha returned. “ How will the roth 
of May suit you, Ralph ?” 

“* What for ?” 

“The ceremony, of course.” 

“So far as I know, ’twill do very well.” 

“Then [ll look for the houses to- 
morrow.” 

Was ever a marriage arranged in such 
a fashion ? 

Ralph felt like a mouse caught by the 
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tail; and it is not every mouse that has 


the courage to gnaw off its own tail. He 
went to his lodgings filled with meditation. 

Very soon Bertha herself was reduced 
by the curiosities of domestic architecture 
to a state of great irritation. She had 
the choice of several big houses ; but a 
little house, to suit her, she could not find 
anywhere in the district. Finally, she 
paid one of her own tenants to turn out, 
discovered that the hygienic condition 
of her property was deplorable, rated her 
agent, and had a great many workmen 
in for a great many days. When the 
place was finished, she took her aunt 
to see it. Miss Smith was quite pleased. 

Very shortly afterwards, the Conjugal 
Segregation Experiment was set going 
before a large and inquisitive congrega- 
tion, by the marriage of Ralph Thornbury, 
B.Sc., Ph.D., and Bertha Génone Smith, 
B.A. The bride was dressed in a plain 
dark-blue tailor-made travelling costume, 
with a dainty appliqué collar, Her hat 
does not call for notice. 


IV 
SEGREGATION. 

Among the mountains of Switzerland 
it was easy enough not to call to mind the 
two houses that were waiting for them. 
Ralph imagined that Bertha had given 
up the plan; while Bertha, on her part, 
thought the arrangement so settled and 
confirmed that there was no need further 
to discuss the matter. In consequence, 
she was at her quietest and best, and her 
husband enjoyed much peace. It seemed, 
indeed, as if the adage of Zhe wilder the 
filly, the better the mare was about to 
receive unequivocal fulfilment. 

After their return to England they 
abode together a calendar month in the 
big house. Ralph continued carefully to 
avoid mentioning the Experiment. He 
even decided that an empty house might 
well be the price paid for ignoring it. 
ut one evening he found his wife’s work- 
table in the study as tidy as if she had 
never used it. 

““What have you been doing to-day, 
dear?” he asked, with the care of a newly- 
married man. 

“Tt was time to begin putting the other 
house straight for you,” replied his wife. 

Still only an experimental husband ! 
There was no escape. ‘The preparatiofis 
went on apace. By giving way now, 
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while still determined that the plan should 
eventually be put to death, he caught a 
remnant of the peace of his honeymoon — 
peace under an umbrella with a rain-cloud 
overhead. 

All their last evening together Bertha 
was as sad as her namesake, GEnone— 
about to cry heart-rendingly to her gods 
for a month; 


** And I was left alone within the bower ; 
And from that day to this I am alone, 
And I shall be alone until 


the end of this conjugal month !” 

As for Ralph, he wandered about the 
hearthrug. 

A cab (which Bertha had ordered in 
unsentimental daylight) drew up at the 
gate. ‘he Experiment was in its first 
fizzle. But sentiment would not utterly 
be quashed. ‘They went hand in hand to 
the hall. 

“JT don’t think I like it just at the 
time,” said Bertha, 

‘“* Nor do I,” Ralph returned hopefully. 

‘“We will be brave and carry it out, 
won't we? It’s for our good, and for the 
good of the human race.” 

“So it may be.” 

“ Good-night, Ralph.” 

“ T’ve forgotten my hat. 
—Good-night, Bertha.” 

** Good-night.” 

They kissed and parted. 

May the goddess of Truth be with us! 
Bertha went through a swift syllogism :— 
‘““My husband’s on the garden path —the 
letter-box looks out on the garden path— 
therefore my husband can be seen through 
the letter-box.” . . She looked through the 
letter-box ! 

How the cab-door banged ! 

Loneliness descended on her like a 
frost-fog. She went back into the study 
and dropped into her husband’s arm-chair. 
So strong was her disinclination to read, 
that she wrote to three friends of her 
schooldays, and tried to alter the trimming 
on a hat. 

In the month of disunion both of them 
learnt many things. Bertha was the 
more disconsolate ; but she held her head 
up, her nose high, and went her solitary 
way; and she showed her feeling no 
otherwise than by snubbing all who 
inquired after the Experiment. Miss 


One moment. 


Smith’s house was the neutral ground 
where Ralph was allowed to meet his 
wife, 


The first time he saw her there, he 
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inquired: “You're not going to keep 
up this absurdity any longer, are you, 
Bertha ?” 

“T don’t know what you mean by 
absurdity. If you mean our plan of life, 
of course we are going to keep it up.” 

“But Bertha, can’t you see I want you 
to live with me? I’m asking you because 
I want you.” He took her into his arms. 

For the moment she yielded ; then she 
shook him off and stood angrily behind a 
chair, ‘I shall call aunt!” 

“T didn’t know you _ believed in 
chaperons,” he retorted, leaving her to 
herself. 

But as the months went by he found it 
easier to take up the thread of his single 
or of bis married life, and he recognised 
that each state had indubitable advantages. 
He never thought to live all his days like 
a moth round a tallow candle ; yet it did 
seem, indeed, as if this sorely self-tried 
couple had settled down to a life of 
unsettlement. 


V. 
THE OPPORTUNE ILLNESS OF THE BABY, 


The year after their marriage, when the 
trees were budding, Bertha developed a 
new phase. The same day, it so hap- 
pened, was the last of the conjugal month, 
the one on which Ralph was due to move 
into the little house. Late in the evening 
he was told that he might go upstairs 
and see his little son. Curious word to 
Ralph, son—a mysterious affair. Mystery 
points to the tiptoe method of walking, 
and in that undignified way he crept into 
the room, bent over the bed and reveren- 
tially kissed his wife. 

“Wouldn’t you like to look at him?” 
she said, turning her head towards the 
cradle. 

Ralph looked. He saw a red and 
wrinkled face, distinguishable only by 
its puckers from an equally red scalp. 
It squeaked—it made him feel shy. 
“Tsn’t he lovely ?” said his wife. ‘“ He’s 
like you.” 
is Yes,” replied Ralph,—‘‘I suppose it 
is. 

‘“* Now you must go home, dear.” 

“T’m not going there to-night,” he said 
stoutly, 

“No, Ralph. You must 
You're taking an unfair advantage. . . . 

The nurse intervened: “You must go 


go now 


” 
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now, please, at once. You may say good- 
night and go.” 

He set out for the little house. ‘Turned 
out neck and crop,” he thought bitterly. 
“T wid? put an end to it. Oh! curse it!” 

Henceforward the big house seemed 
home to him, but he could not return 
to it until Bertha was almost recovered. 
He thought her a good mother up to the 
day when she began to speak of weaning 
the child. 

“They don’t wean babies eight weeks 
old, do they?” he asked, 

‘No, not usually. But 47s life is con- 
jectural, ours are certainties. He must 
not be let interfere with our work.” She 
kissed the baby, and said to it: ‘Oh, 
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place of a mulish mother: he himself 
would put the baby to bed. 

He took it to his own room, lighted the 
fire and got the bath ready. After tearing 
one or two upper garments, he turned the 
child round and round until he had taken 
out all the safety-pins he could feel ; 
whereby the process of undressing was 
much facilitated. ‘Then he bathed it as 
tenderly as if it had been old china, 
wondering the while how womenfolk can 
pull babies this way and that, turn them 
up and turn them down, and hold them 
up by their feet. His little son cried, of 
course. Men have a curious notion that 


when babies cry they have something to 
cry for. 


Ralph decided that it was a 
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“So at the end of that conjugal month, he went off with a nursemaid, a baby, a perambulator, a bottle, 


and other impedimenta.” 


you must go and visit your father for 
a month. Your father will keep you all 
to himself.” 

Ralph noticed that she clung to the 
child convulsively, almost too strongly, 
in his opinion, for its little body. He saw 
a chance of escape from the labyrinthine 
plan. ‘Very well,” he said; “he shall 
come with me to the little house.” 

So, at the end of that conjugal month, 
he went off with a nursemaid, a baby, a 
perambulator, a bottle and other impedi- 
menta. He pictured his wife in the big 
house—twice as lonely this time—and 
was very near saying, “Serve her right !” 
On their arrival, later than the baby’s 
bedtime, they discovered that the cradle 
was left behind. It was a happy chance. 
Ralph would see if a man could take the 





matter of nutriment. He made a bottle 
of food according to the directions on the 
tin, with as much care as he would have 
used in a chemical experiment. ‘This did 
quiet the baby, but no sooner was it 
finished than the cries began again. It 
might be good to imitate the women 
further . . . He waved his hand above 
his son’s infinitesimal nose, then suddenly 
gave it a timid dig in the ribs. ‘The end 
was vocal. He patted it on the chest ; it 
squalled the more. He grasped its night- 
dress, and, by alternately pulling and 
relaxing, he made it rock nicely on its 
rotund little back. What followed was 


horrible to hear and see—ear-piercing 
shrieks, furious clawings of the air, 


extreme redness of the face. 


But they sing to babies. Ralph 














could not sing. But he was 
desperate. He made a dash for 
it. ‘There was only the child to 
hear. 

He sang. . . .“ Oh, sir!” 

It was the nursemaid with the 
cradle. 

“See to him,” said Ralph, 
retreating, “ and tell me when he’s 
asleep.” 

He went down to his study 
thoroughly exhausted, and medi- 
tated on the infrequency of in- 
fanticide. ‘The nurse came in on 
her way to supper, and told him 
that the baby was nicely asleep, 
little cherub! He crept up to 
see. There was the child, sleeping 
peacefully. Only his fists, clenched 
on the coverlet, showed the force 
that was in him. Ralph, as he 
stood over the cradle, thought 
not so much of the child as of 
his wife. 


A beam of light fell on the 


baby’s face. It stirred. A hand 
unclasped itself with frightful 
clawing motion. A tum, a 


whimper... . 

Ralph fled. 

Very frequently in the night he 
heard cries. Next morning the baby 
was still more fretful. It made noises 
like the squeaking of a beaten dog, like 
fowls, like parrots, like pigs, like cats. 
The nursemaid would have sent for its 
mother. “The missis was in the garden, 
right under the nursery window, last 
night, sir. I thought as twas a ghost. 
It gave me such a fright. Shall I fetch 
her, sir?” 

“No. 
Jones.” 

His counter-plan was working ! 

The doctor affirmed that babies dont 
cry like that when they are really ill, 
deprecated early weaning, recommended 
a boat-shaped bottle, and said he would 
call again, Ralph determined to go on. 

But if the baby died. . . . Oh, no; it 
would not die. 

Most of the day, therefore, he sat and 
smoked in his study. Most of the day he 
bore with the cries of his firstborn. If 
there was an interregnum, he awaited the 
next outburst with an ear painfully alert, 
and heard cries when there were none. 
He thought the frail little body could not 
possibly hold out much longer. He even 


Go and fetch Doctor Blakey- 
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“She saw the lamplighter looking over the gate.” 


fell to calculating whether or not the 
cries came’in series, like waves, each 
seventh, tenth, or thirteenth paroxysm 
the loudest. His brain became doughy. 
In the evening, the servant being out 
with her young man, he once more took 
charge of the baby, in order that the 
nursemaid might fetch Miss Smith. 


VI. 
BERTHA BECOMES TRAGICAL 
DEFEAT. 


AND WINS 


Excitement lent fleetness to the nurse- 
maid’s feet, breath to her lungs. She 
hardly noticed that a soft summer rain 
was falling on her hat. After peeping 
into the kitchen to say, “ Baby’s dreadful 
ill!” she rushed into the drawing-room, 
and, without noticing Bertha, she blurted 
out : ‘ Please ’m, master sent me will you 
come baby’s ill and we can’t quiet ’im.” 

“Get your breath, Annie, and tell me 
quietly,” said Miss Smith. 

** Please ’m, we don’t know ’xac’ly.” 

Meanwhile Bertha had gone quickly 
from the room. Snatching a hat from the 
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stand, she set off down the road more 
rapidly than the servant had come. She 
was, as it were, gyrating on the slopes of 
a whirlpool up which floated the words, 
“ Baby! baby!” 

Ralph, from the nursery window, saw 
her approach. Upheld by the dictum of 
the doctor, that babies do not cry lustily 
when they are dangerously ill, he ran 
downstairs and saw that the doors and 
windows were bolted. 

It was almost twilight when Bertha ran 
up to the door. The rain had stopped ; 
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and called loudly: “ Ralph! Ralph! Let 
me in. Ralph /” 

Ralph, however, was too thoroughly 
roused for anything less than a complete 
victory. Bertha called out a second time. 
She trampled the flower-beds. Then 
she saw the lamplighter looking over the 
gate, and his light glowing like a coach- 
flame through the branches of a hawthorn ; 
and she called out no more. Instead, 
she made one of her swift syllogisms, the 
result of which was that she went to a 
corner whence she could see the front 

















‘Wearing a man’s coat that smelt of stale tobacco, she took their baby into her arms.” 


the air was full of the scents of night- 
flowering plants. A cockchafer buzzed 
into her face. She turned the handle of 
the door ; turned it again the other way 
round. Her knees bumped against it. 
She rang the bell—once, twice, thrice: 
it was useless. Only the baby’s cries 
echoed in the hollow house. She wondered 
whether Ralph had left the baby alone : 
she knew he would not do that. Then it 
suddenly struck her that she was locked 
out. She went and tried the back door. 
Yes ; she was locked out. She stood on 
the flower-bed beneath the nursery window 


door and yet be hidden in a leafy triangle 
formed by the ivy-covered wall and a 
couple of laurel bushes. The rain-water 
dropped on her hair and soaked through 
until her head was chilled; but she 
waited on. Miss Smith was certain to be 
coming, and the door would be opened 
for her. 

Presently the nursery window became 
lighted up. It threw across the lawn a 
ghostly beam of light in which the moths 
danced a moment and were gone. 
Bertha heard the baby crying and her 
husband singing. Was it a _ song 











It was idiotic! 
Becoming savage again, with her own 
laughter still in her ears, she tore out of 
the ground a tobacco-plant, the sickly 
perfume of which was blown into her face, 
and crushed its white blossoms in her 


She laughed outright. 


fingers. ‘lhe dancing moths mocked her. 
Insect noises shared possession of the 
air with Ralph’s uncouth singing. She 
was all of a tremble from excitement and 
the damp. 

She saw her aunt coming, saw Ralph 
look out of the window, and heard the 
key being turned. She burst out of the 
shrubs, rushed up to the nursery, nearly 
overturning Miss Smith on her way, and 
flung herself on the baby, who, failing 
to recognise a loving mother, screamed 
with terror, 

“You'll kill the child!” exclaimed 
Ralph, following her into the room. 
“Come away.” 

He took her by the wrists ; forced her 
into a chair. She broke down, and wept 
with heavy sobs and loud indrawings 
of breath. Ralph continued to hold her 
hands, and murmured: ‘‘Sh! sh!” as if 
she had been the baby. 

“lake the child downstairs, will you ?” 
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he said to Miss Smith ; and to his wife: 
“Sh! Bertha! You'll only upset the 
child more. Bertha! Sh! Pull yourself 
together, Bertha! ” 

‘IT want to see my baby. 
I know—it’s not--my month. 
—my baby.” 

“You shall see him, only you mustn’t 
be like that.” 

“T was afraid—he was— going to die!” 

“No, dear. Not much the matter. 
Stomach : that’s all.” 

**Let me see my baby, Ralph.” 

She ,wept afresh, but in a short time 
the sobs became fewer, then ceased ; only 
the catching for breath remained. 

Ralph kissed her softly. “Let me 
help you off with your blouse,” he said. 
You are all wet, and socold. There! 
I will go and get one of my coats and 
bring up baby. We'll stay here to-night, 
and all go home _ to-morrow, won't 
we?” 

“Oh, Ralph! I...” 

‘“¢Sh, dear !” 

Wearing a man’s coat that smelt of 
stale tobacco, she took their baby into 
her arms. 

‘The Experiment was at an end. 


Do let me. 
Let me see 


IN A SUNNY LAND. 


(The Reverie of an Australian in London.) 


BY M. 
N a sunny land, 
Where ranges glimmer on either 
hand, 
Where palm-trees sentinel miles of sand, 
Far in the arch of the sun-washed sky 
A brown-winged eagle is circling high, 
Where the wide plain faints to mirage 
grey, 
Ah, that is where I would be to-day, 
In a sunny land! 


In a sunny land 
The light is tempered by close-grown trees 
Thatcreak and sway in the northern breeze ; 
And the brindled dingo slinks along 
The bed of the rippling billabong 
With quick feet splashing and glistening 
tongue,— 
That is the place where the world is young, 
In a sunny land! 
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In a sunny land 
Where at night the moonlight, like a pall, 
Lies spread on the valleys mystical, 
And in the cool of the matted sedge 
‘Tall brolgas stand by the water’s edge, 
While they wave their wide wings to 


enhance 
The pomp of their strange and silent 
dance 


In a sunny land. 


In a sunny land 
‘The clustered fig-trees drop their fruit, 
‘The brown snake slides by the hanging 
root, 
And pink and yeilow, in reckless showers, 
Fall honey-hearts of lantana flowers... . 
Here, grey roofs melt into heavens grey, 
But skies are blue, half a world away, 
In a sunny land. 
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“A confused chorus of fog-horns and sirens.” 


A WEEK’S ADVENTURE IN THE EAST END. 


BY A WOMAN FROM THE WEST. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES PEARS. 


The following experiences are the result of a chance experiment—one that was 


prompted not so much by curiosity as by humane and generous motives. 


The writer 


zs not an amateur of letsure, but a woman of birth and education who earns her 
own living in the West End of London and knows something of the struggle for 


life as it presents itself to the majority of her sex. 


The way in which she tested 


the living conditions in the East End makes a chapter of life that may prove 


of interest at the present moment. 


HE other Monday, with a single 
black skirt, a plain hat and shawl, 
a small handbag containing a few 
necessaries, and a sovereign in my pocket, 
I started for a week of commonplace 
adventure. I wanted to see what the 
East End was like. Each night I posted 
home an account of what I had done 
that day, but, as agreed on, I received 
no letters from home. I had no private 
friends east of Chancery Lane, and no 
business acquaintance east of Cornhill, 
and I resolutely declined the offer of 
friends to come and “share my _ perils.” 
‘That would have made everything half- 
hearted and insincere, and shown me 
to my new neighbours in the light of 
a social spy. 
As it was, I found the new friends 





I made there all I could desire. 


They 
wanted no references or proof of respect- 
ability beyond the satisfaction of their 
own eyesight, and they asked no questions 


as to my aims or business, If I were 
a writer I could fill a book with what I 
saw of their dignified and silent heroism, 
but I am not. All I want to do here 
is to give the substance of my letters, 
recounting my experiences and _ obser- 
vations. I am sorry to say that all 
my applications for employment failed. 
Week by week the blouse and skirt 
factories were reducing their staffs of 
sweated workers. In none of the shops 
were there any notices of help required, 
such as one sees in the West End. For 
the not very attractive post of daily 
assistant in an eating-house kitchen, there 














had been over forty applications before 
ten o’clock one morning. It was not 
encouraging, and I soon gave up the 
search, Fortunately, I had not expected 
to subsist on my own earnings ; if I had 
done so, I should have retreated or starved 
outright. But I shall never regard the 
week as wasted, because it showed me 
more poverty and misery in seven days 
than I had conceived in a lifetime of 
reading and conversation. 

In a couple of hours I had left my 
own domicile in the West and landed by 
’bus in the heart of the East ; but I spent 
another couple of hours in searching for 
a house where I felt like asking for 
apartments. In the meantime I had 
paced several streets, some of them 
several times over, and tried several 
sources of advice, from tradesmen’s wives 
to “point” policemen, It was more the 
absence of dirt in the windows, than the 
presence of glass or curtains, that decided 
me on trying my luck at one particular 
door. 

A third rap, somewhat of the loudest, and 
the door was opened by a comely young 
woman. She had her hair in those curl- 
pins that never seem taken out, and she 
wore the cricket-cap which seems in these 
parts as necessary to the toilet as an 
apron. Yes, she thought a room could 
be managed; she’d talk to her husband 
when he came in. Would I walk up- 
stairs ?—and presently I found myself in 
a smoky little kitchen which does duty as 
bedroom by night and serves in every 
possible capacity by day. Suddenly a 
pathetic little cry broke from the contents 
of a clothes-basket hoisted on the table. 
“It’s the biby,” my hostess explained, 
and from somewhere in the depths she 
extricated a very tiny specimen of man- 
hood two months old. The mite was 
gasping for ‘breath, “Him and _ his 
brother have both got colds—bronchitis, 
I think!” I was informed. Bronchitis 
it was, unmistakably, and the young 
mother was bravely trying to manage 
a houseful of lodgers, look after her 
husband’s wants, and nurse the two wee 
invalids. A few minutes later I was 
monarch of all I surveyed so far as the 
top front was concerned, and had time to 
look around. 

At night I found this part of the East 
End strangely quiet, but it seemed mid- 
night still when I was awakened in the 
early morning by the tramp in the street 
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underneath of the dock labourers and 
others on their way to work, while a 
confused chorus of fog-horns and sirens 
came from the river close at hand. 

I think the saddest of all the sad cases 
I have met was that of a poor decorator I 
came across. It is over three years since 
the West-End firm he worked for amal- 
gamated with another big company. 
There was a weeding-out of the older 
hands, and he was discharged with a 
number of others; since then it has been 
intermittent starvation with him and his. 
A serious illness befell him last year, and 
there was nothing for it but to break 
up the little home. He went into the 
Infirmary, two of three children were 
admitted into some institution, the in- 
evitable baby was put in a neighbour’s 
care, and the wife took a situation as 
general servant at 5s. per week—half of 
which went to her infant’s keep. By 
November, when the husband got better, 
things brightened for a while, and there 
was once more a home for them; now 
it is again starvation. ‘Through the 
interest of a clergyman he was engaged 
for work, where quickness and_ bodily 
strength were essential. He started this 
first day’s work on a day’s fast at 
six o'clock in the morning. At noon, 
when the_others knocked off, he was 
feeling “a bit faint,” but having no 
money to buy food, and no heart to 
accept any from mates who had little 
enough of their own, he waited till work 
should be resumed. At three o’clock, in 
trying to get through his allotted task, 
he fell, and was picked up in a dead 
faint. ‘The foreman decided he was no 
good for the job, and that was his last 
chance of employment till the spring. 

If “men must work and women must 
weep,” it is true that here in the East-End 
the women do. both. It is the cause of 
most of the infant mortality, this fact of 
the mother having to supplement, if not 
replace, the husband’s earnings. In too 
many cases she constitutes the sole bread- 
winner. Lacking herself, as she often 
is, in the common hygienic knowledge 
necessary to bring a child through, she 
has rarely the time to apply it ; the foster- 
mother, to whom she has no choice but 
to commit her offspring while she is 
away on the search for work, is usually 
ignorant and grossly indifferent as well. 
3ut there are exceptions, I found, and 
in one notable case, where the women 





were humane, it was another element 
altogether that was at war with the 


children’s lives. I talked to a poor 
widow who was minding a neighbour’s 
three youngsters while the mother was 
away earning her half-sovereign per week 
at a factory. ‘She’s a good woman,” 
said the widow, describing her absent 
friend, “and could live like a lidy if 
it weren’t for Aim coming home drunk, 
bangin’ ’er about, and her workin’ that 
hard! She had to go to work the day the 
one afore this died.” (“ This” was an 
atom of three months old she held in her 
arms.) ‘I helped to lay it out in that very 
bed, and she herself was ‘took ill’ with 
this one three days after! Oh yes, we has 
to be good to each other,” she went on. 
‘**T’d like to know what we'd do if we wasn’t, 
for it’s all one with us. When I git it she 
has it, and when she gits it Z’as it. Them 
bones in that there pot was give us by the 
lidy upstairs for the childern here. Oh! 
you can’t let childern go without ; it doesn’t 
matter about ws.” 

Next day I got a glimpse of the weaker 
sex in a very different mood. I was 
chatting in the playground of one of the 
local schools with the head mistress, when 
the gate was suddenly pushed open, and 
in dashed a woman from the street, beside 
herself with fury. She wore no hat or 
jacket ; her clothes were of the dirtiest and 
scantiest. A frightful sore, which I heard 
afterwards was the result of some chemical 
poisoning in the course of her work, dis- 
figured two-thirds of her face. She dragged 
after her a wretched boy about five years 
old.. He was yelling himself sick, and 
blood as well as tears and dirt ran down 
his face. ‘The mother wanted to see her 
Tommy’s teacher. 

“What for?” asked my companion 
gently, whilst the other shook her fist 
in her face. 

“What for indeed? look at ’is foice / 
look at them scratches! Billy Jones did 
that, and if teacher doesn’t bash Billy, 
Vu—lPll——” 

“What will you do?” 

“Tl dash ’er /” she shrieked. 

“ But my good woman-—— ” 

“Don’t good-woman me. She’s gof to 
come out, and ’it Billy, or I'll er /” 

The head mistress’s experience had 


taught her that the best course is gentleness 
at such moments, so she set herself to 
try and gain time for the steam to blow 
off, 


The virago glared at her and then 
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at me, but her voice was decidedly 
quieter when she asked again, ‘‘ Where 
is she ?” 

‘** But now, you know she can’t do that. 
How would you like her to come out and 
hit your child ?” 

“T’d just like to catch her,” was the 
surly reply. 

“And if you hit her, what will she 
do?” asked my tactful friend. 

“Ah, what will she do!” retorted the 
other. 

“One thing is certain (this with great 
gentleness): the teacher will never hit 
you back.” 

“No! that she won’t; she knows her- 
self better!” She was beaten by sheer 
womanly gentleness. With a snap at the 
unfortunate cause of the row,—who had 
stopped crying and was now staring at 
us in amazement,—“ There! you stop 
your noise,” she shouted, as she nearly 
jolted the child’s bones out of place with 
a shake, vigorously wiped away with a very 
dirty apron the traces of the tragedy, and 
then darted out of the gate. 

Only that morning a little girl not more 
than six had told the head mistress they 
“had a new father at home _ now.” 
Morality !—-in these slums there are many 
who can’t grasp even an idea of its 
laws. 

No regions are so full of contrast as 
the regions of poverty. I was admitted 
by an accidental encounter to the confi- 
dences of a broken-down tailoress of sixty- 
seven, who kept herself and four grand- 
children respectable on little more than 
half a crown a week. She got trouser- 
finishing from a mysterious old man who 
contracted with yet another who con- 
tracted with the factory ; and for the work 
of pressing, filling the ends, finishing off 
the machine-made buttonholes by hand, 
putting on all the buttons, and finding 
all cotton, she got the honorarium of a 
halfpenny a pair, at the cost of an hour 
apiece. Her son-in-law, a man_ of 
excellent character and a skilled cabinet- 
maker, was out of work, her daughter 
had been dying in hospital for over two 
months, and she herself was the sole 
breadwinner. The previous week, work as 
hard as she could, she had only earned 
two-and-ninepence. I was not surprised 
to hear that, though close on seventy, she 
had never seen a song-bird except in a 
cage; but she had read somewhere of 
the glory of a waving cornfield, and longed 














ardently to see one before she died. But 
she has never been outside Poplar all her 
life, and I doubt if she ever will. 

In striking contrast to the squalor of 
these slums were some of the names of 


the streets. One of the most miserable was 
styled Arcadia Street, whilst Annabel, 
Augusta, and Cordelia Streets were worthy 
tributaries of the mainstream 
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and in rushed the crowd, every one 
paying a penny each. The room was 
dingy and barely lit by one dim gaslight. 
The brilliancy was reserved for the front 
of the shop only. A dirty curtain hid 
the stage from view. 

“Silence, lidies and gentlemen !” said 
a commanding voice—and the hubbub 





of traffic. Could anything 
describe the latter ? — I 
doubt it. For a market 
street it is particularly 
narrow, and rendered 
narrower still by a double 
row of stalls along the pave- 
ments right down it on 
either side. Ninety per cent. 
of the shops have all their 
own special stalls erected 
outside their doors on the 
narrow pathway. Over your 
head fly lines of all kinds 
of clothing—men’s trousers, 
women’s blouses, children’s 
clothes. Everything is sold 
down that street, and the 
scene there on Saturday 
nights is something never 
to be forgotten. All the 
vendors shout their wares at 
the top of those wonderful 
East-end voices, whilst a 
crowd of all sorts and con- 
ditions jostle along, some 
drawn there by the bargains, 
and others bent merely on 
passing the time. The 
butchers made as much din 
as the rest combined. 

One night, in a thorough- 
fare we will call Biscuit 
Street, I was attracted by a 
large crowd waiting outside 
a brilliantly lighted shop. In 
the window was a miniature 
brougham, painted yellow, 
on the doors of which was 














painted ‘*The Dandy 
Dwarfs,” and beside the 
brougham were two tiny bent- wood 


chairs, a table, and a little sofa. Fired 
with curiosity, I joined the waiting crowd. 
A man stood at the door holding forth 
about the wonders to be seen inside, and 
a woman held across the red curtain and 
barred the entrance till the performance 
was over and the audience had come 
out, In a few minutes out they came, 


‘At night | found this part of the East End strangely quiet.” 


quieted down. A small man with long 
greasy hair brushed back artistically, a 
bushy moustache, and pale perspiring 
face, wearing an old frock-coat and 
trousers, with a gigantic sham-diamond 
pin stuck in his flaming red scarf, came 
and faced the crowd, and made the 
following breathless announcement :— 
“Lidies and gentlemen, I ‘ave now the 
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Honour of hintroducing you to the Dendy 
Dwarfs hengaged at enormous hexpense 
for a farewell visit previous to their 
departure for the Continent.” 

Saying this, he pulled back the curtains, 
and there on the stage were the five 
celebrities. They were supposed to 
be freaks of the Barnum order, but in 
reality were only undersized children 
“faked up” for the occasion. Yet I did 
not observe a doubting look nor hear an 
incredulous word during the ten minutes 
of the performance. 

“This gentleman to the right, lidies 
and gentlemen, is the Count de la Blanc, 
a native of Sunt Antoyne, Beljum.”—The 
“Count” was obviously a tiny little girl 
in a sort of evening dress, with a cigarette 
between her fingers, hair cropped close 
and parted at the side. The showman 
continued : “ He was married to the lidy 
at his side by the notary of his nitive 
plice three years ago come Christmas. 
This lidy (indicating the Countess, dressed 
in low-cut black velvet and shining with 
diamonds) was first engaged in Russia 
by Buffalo Bill for the Holympiar, London. 
She is now twenty-five years of age, is of 
hextraordinary hintellect and hengaging 
manners.” (The poor little atom seemed 
rocking for want of sleep!) On went 
the wonderful showman with his recital : 
“They ’ave no deformity of any kind like 
some so-called freaks”—here the Count 
turned slowly round. ‘There! yer see, 
lidies and gentlemen. (Order there, be- 
hind !—you two lidies with the red ’ats.) 
This gentleman on the left is the son of the 
late General Tom Thumb,” as he pointed 
out a tiny boy, also rigged up in a miniature 
suit of evening dress. ‘‘ He is married to 
this lidy ” (another small child in pink satin 
and teeming with precious stones). “ She 
is better-known as the Princess Pawlyner, 
a Dutch lidy of noble birth, but is also 
called the Human Doll! She is now nine- 
teen years of age. This hinteresting couple 
was married last St. Patrick’s Day at the 
parish church in the ’Igh Street, Stratford. 
"Er ’usband now stands beside ’is— 
widdered—mother!” As he uttered this 
last fact his voice shook with emotion. 

The Widowed Mother was the centre 
of the group, a tiny little figure arrayed 
in black satin, and wearing a widow’s 
cap over a grey wig. A pair of black 
spectacles and a respirator (the atmos- 
phere was stifling !) covered sufficient of 
the child’s face to prevent detection. 
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The showman led her impressively to 
the front of the stage. With dramatic 
solemnity he told us, “ 77s, lidies and 
gentlemen, is the renowned Minnie 
’Enderson, widow of the late General 
Tom Thumb, who ’as happeared on 
several occasions before her lite Mejjesty, 
Queen Victoria, an’ hall the Rile Family. 


"Er nime is known’ everywhere the 
Henglish langwidge is spoke. Larst 


Toosday being the 28th of November 
was ’er birthday, she is therefore now in 
‘er 72nd year !—The Count and Countess 
will now walk through the haujence for 
hinspection!”—Here the noble couple 
were lifted off the platform, and went 
round the semicircle cleared among the 
crowd, shaking hands. Poor mites ! they 
ought to have been in bed hours before, 
and I saw more than one pathetic little 
yawn as they went through their parts. The 
crowd turned into the street to be replaced 
by another one equally big. Not once did 
I hear the slightest doubt raised concerning 
the dona fides of the performance. And 
this, mirthless as it was, proved the only 
local amusement I could discover. 

In Wooden Window Street (the nick- 
name comes from the uniform absence of 
panes of glass) I found in many cases the 
banisters had been wrenched away from 
the creaking staircases, presumably for 
firewood, or perhaps as instruments of 
warfare. Free fights were a daily occur- 
rence there. It was a terrible quarter, 
and its awful poverty first called into 
existence that curiosity known as the 
Farthing Shop. I found one at the 
corner of the street. It was an ordinary 
huckster’s shop, very poor and very dingy, 
but a farthing’s-worth was retailed of every- 
thing it contained,—tea, sugar, flour, soap, 
oil, starch, margarine, and so on. There 
was a constant succession of customers, In 
came a wretched man—filthy, starving, and 
minus aleg. He asked fora “ha’porth” of 
bread and a farthing’s-worth of condensed 
milk, for which he brought a broken 
cup. The windows displayed the most 
wonderful bargains in millinery. Trimmed 
felt hats were offered at threepence each, 
whilst no widow need be without her 
flag of distress in the shape of a wonderful 
bonnet, with streaming crape and white 
strings, all for 2s. 114d.! 

But everything was 
extraordinary district,—furniture, food, 
clothing, and everything necessary. 
Sunday, I learned, is their best day. 


cheap in this 











Bedsteads were to be had for 6s, Paraffin 
was 5d. a gallon, and as for clothes, the 
prices were almost ludicrous. Men’s 
trousers were labelled all prices from 
Is. 11a. per pair, jackets and waistcoats 
is. 6d. each, shirts 15., caps 3a. apiece, 
Women’s clothes were just as cheap: a 
ready-made costume, trimmed, could be 
bought for 2s. 114., blouses from 6d. each ; 
and the legend “Weekly payments taken” 
was an overpowering temptation. 

In the midst of horrors caused by 
thriftlessness, vice and misery of every 
kind, there are countless numbers in 
these awful streets whose lives are a long, 
patient, heroic struggle for existence 
against fearful odds. Even the out-relief 
officials, hardened as they are by routine 
and the exposure of many impostors’ 
applications, admit that they meet 
with numbers of pitiable cases, But the 
most deserving, it seems to me, are those 
that, through pride and the mortification 
of remembering better days, hardly ever 
come to light. Better still are the very rare 
cases where 2 man or woman has come 
through terrible handicaps and turned a 
pittance into a living wage by hard work 
and thrift. But I reached the height of my 
admiration when I fell in with Mrs. Driscoll. 

This is not her real name; she might 
resent the liberty in print if it were. 
Every one in her parish honours and 
respects her, for her life has been heroic. 
She came from Ireland sixty years ago, 
and her husband (a man from her own 
parts,—Cork County, to be exact) took 
work as a dock labourer. One day 
something happened to him in his work 
aboard a ship, and he was carried home 
to her a dying ‘man. In a day or two 
she was left with eight children, the 
eldest a boy of fourteen years of age. 
She started charing for the crews of 
incoming ships, and she has continued at 
this exacting labour ever since. She is 
seventy-six years old, and still works as 
hard as any of the group of women she 
has under her strict control. She is now 
a forewoman, known to nearly all the 
captains who touch wharf in this neigh- 
bourhood ; and as she has never learned 
to read or write, she has been all the 
more resolute to have her children 
educated. She lives in the same house 
where she came as a bride fifty-six years 
ago, and it is a credit to her. Out of her 
hard-won earnings she has given freely to 
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the poor, she has collected over £200 
for the building and support of the church 
of her faith, and there are countless 
stories among the neighbours of Mrs. 
Driscoll’s generous assistance. She is 
also helping to rear a houseful of grand- 
children, for she has lost five of her own 
sons and daughters, who had reached 
man’s and woman’s estate. “ An’ the 
best o’ childher they were to me,” she 
said to me, shaking a sorrowful head. 
Then, as I added that I might call again 
next day, she shook her head, but with a 
smnile this time, saying:—‘‘Och, God bless 
ye! sure, I'll be off out o’ this at siven 
to-morrow mornin’, goin’ down wid the 
women to the ships.” In her clean white 
apron and simple gown, with a little shawl 
pinned across her broad shoulders and 
over her worn old bosom, I could not 
help admiring her; for drudgery and 
hardship cannot hide the fact that she 
was a “colleen bawn” in her youth, and, 
despite the tooth of time, is handsome still. 
* + * * - 

It is my last night in this Far East. I 
have grown quite fond of the little home 
that has sheltered me. ‘The baby is 
decidedly better than on my arrival, 
and the mother in better spirits. It is a 
thrifty household, and husband and wife 
are devoted to each other. He is Irish 
(this is how I came to know Mrs. Driscoll), 
and the wife is English, a gentle-mannered 
girl of twenty-two. He is amazingly con- 
versant with current events, After our 
supper of bread and cheese we chat 
round the fire in the little kitchen, the 
baby lying contentedly across the mother’s 
knee. Half shyly the father asks, would 
I like a tune on the concertina? Of 
course ; and the concertina, a very good 
one, is produced. At the first note the 
baby strongly objects, but soon gets ac- 
customed to the sound. Here in the East, 
on a foggy February night, I am listening 
to the jigs and reels that gathered the boys 
and girls together years ago at the cross- 
roads in Kerry. 

The baby has to be bath’d yet, and it 
is late. As my host will be out to work 


before daylight, I shall not see him again, 
so I say good night and good bye, hoping 
we shall meet again some day. 

“That we zw//, please Gd!” he says, 
taking my hand warmly. 

I creep upstairs, and sleep my last night 
in the little Top Front. 
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VI. (continued.) 


T did not call for an astute character- 

| reader to remark the change in Mrs. 

Ramsdill’s guest. The fine country 

air of shire had failed to freshen or 

keep the original roses in her cheeks. Her 

walks to and from the castle did not stimu- 

late her appetite. She was extremely altered, 

and the little woman tempted her with the 
best of her homely kitchen fare in vain. 

Polly Ramsdill welcomed the unusual 
visit of Mr. ‘Tempest’s housekeeper with 
great deference and relief, and a burning 
curiosity to speak of the guest. 

Mrs. Henly, in rigid black silk, with a 
dainty little close bonnet, whose purple 
strings were tied under her chin, had 
chosen to draw a veil down over her 
countenance, whose natural serenity was 
much disturbed. The veil was mottled a 
little, for even on the way from Craven 
she had cried through it. 

“ The young lady’s hin —just hin from 
walkin’.” 

Polly dusted a spotless chair and stood 
alongside of it hopefully—not venturing to 
suggest that Mrs. Henly should linger, but 
longing for it. ‘‘She’s never still’m; I do 
think she walks her flesh off her and her 
colour as well.” 

“ You think she is poorly, Polly ?” 

“Well’m,” coughed Mrs. Ramsdill, 
“there’s some as never does out of their 
natural air: if it were a vegetubble I’d 
say it were witherin’—if it were a child 
I’d say it were pinin’.” 

Miss Carew would see Mrs. Henly, who 
went up at once to the room in the 
eaves. 

The American was before the bit of a 
mirror that reflected sky and meadow and 
her own changed face. Like the Lady of 
Shalot, she had seen strange things pass 
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in the little glass. She stood with her hat 
in her hand, for she had just come in. 
Her hair unconfined, seen for the first time 
by Mrs. Henly, wakened her admiration. 

“* What lovely hair, miss ! and such a lot 
of it!” 

Polly was right—the stranger’s colour 
was gone : tired as she had been the day 
of her arrival at Craven, she had looked 
the picture of vigorous health. 

“You're not looking as well as when 
you came to England, miss.” 

Miss Carew was well—it seemed, per- 
fectly : she thanked Mrs. Henly. 

** But it’s no wonder ; you’re feelin’ the 
long close writin’, I darasay.” 

Mrs. Henly paused, surprised to find that 
for the first time she thought of the girl. 
She was young and vigorous; but what 
health and vitality, what strength of body 
and mind, and what divine patience, were 
needed for the task Mrs. Henly purposed 
for the slender creature! But she did 
not think twice of it. Love—that was all 
the strength needed, if she had it. If 
not >—ah, her poor, blighted boy ! 

She felt instinctive ease with Miss 
Carew, in whose presence she had found 
herself only a few times before. The 
nature of the stranger, although an un- 
known quantity, was sympathetic. 

The old lady sat down beside Miss 
Carew on the little bed. She lifted her 
mottled veil, and revealed her disturbed 
face and tear-reddened eyes. She put 
out her hands before her in an_ old- 
fashioned little gesture of despair, gave a 
little choked sob, and murmured, whilst 
her eyes streamed over : 

“Oh, miss, what a terribly cruel world 
it is indeed! what a odd cruel world !” 

As this, to them both, was far too 
broad and humanitarian a cause for such 
sudden personal grief, she added, sobbing : 
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THE MASTER 


“Mr. Tempest—Mr. Basil—is very ill 
indeed.” 

Miss Carew’s colour grew still whiter, 
and it was a minute before she echoed : 
“ What has happened to Mr. Tempest ?” 

“‘Oh, nothing sudden.” Mrs. Henly got 
the better of her tears. “‘ Nothing sudden, 
nor more than yesterday—or that you 
would see; but he’s ill, miss, and my 
heart is broken for him.” 

Miss Carew said: “I have seen that he 
is nervous and excited, but thought it was 
a relief to him to work. I have been 
wrong, perhaps.” 

“Oh no, indeed!” hurried the other. 
‘Far from it, you have been a blessing to 
him—a good, dear blessing.” 

Her way of putting it was sweet, and in 
its form soothed the heartache Miss Carew 
was beginning to feel intensely. 

Mrs. Henly was looking at her in a sort 
of appeal, and continued incoherently : 
“The day I let you in, miss—1 see now 
that I took it on myself, so to say—I 
shan’t forget how you stood there, wet and 
cold like a child lost in a storm: you was 
so eager, too, and your eyes was so bright, 
and you says so determinedly, ‘I must 
see Mr. Tempest.’ Do you remember ?” 

How she had ever been that enter- 
prising, practical, bold invader Miss Carew 
was so far from being able to recall, that 
the story did not sound like her own to her. 

“|, . And I had just left him a half- 
hour before, shut up in that drearsome 
room with his books which he wouldn’t 
read or his papers which he swore he 
would never touch again. Why, miss, you 
made me think somehow that night, as 
you came in, of the stories I used to tell 
him when he was a boy—fairy-tales— 
and you gave me the feelings of oddness, 
as if you just dropped in with the rain and 
was some kind of a bewitchment.” Her 
mingled figures were not unpicturesque, 
and the listener did not smile as she 
thought with a thrill of what Tempest had 
himself said. 

“. , . And I determined to send you 
to him, miss, I said, ‘ Harm him it can’t, 
and anything is better than to see him 
so.’ So while you were thanking me for 
being so kind to you, miss, I was thinkin’ 
only of him, I’m afraid—what I shall 
always be doing to the last.” 

Lucy Carew could not question her. 
She felt no wish to do so—she had a 
dread of what message the woman had 
come to bring her. She was speeding 
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toward some point, and the girl sat 
patiently before the emotion and the love 
that struggled in the wrinkled old face ; 
but as again Mrs. Henly’s appealing eyes 
met hers she murmured: ‘ Do you regret 
it, Mrs. Henly—letting me in ?” 

*‘ Regret it, my dear!” exclaimed the 
other. “Ah! I don’t know! If it’s for 
always, I am heart-glad; if it’s to make 
him grieve and suffer more, I shall never 
never forgive myself... . If there was 
only some heart that could care for him 
enough, some hand he would love that 
could guide him. But to see him. . .” 

She wrung her hands, and heard Miss 
Carew say, in a voice that sounded hard 
because of the speaker’s control : “ Don’t, 
Mrs. Henly, tell me any more, please, 1 
would rather not hear.” 

The old woman ceased, wiped her eyes, 
and sighed. 

“Does Mr. Tempest know you came 
to me, Mrs. Henly ?” 

‘“‘Qh dear—he bade me come.” 

“ He bade you come ?” 

“Yes, miss.” 

“To do what ?—to tell me what? 

“T can’t ever tell you, miss.” 

Miss Carew had taken her companion’s 
hands ; her breast heaved with surprise, 
and a sort of terror. ‘You must tell me. 
Mr. Tempest sent you to me for what ?” 

“But you forbade me to speak, Miss 
Carew !” 

“ Of his illness—yes ; but what does he 
wish me to do?” 


Seeking to evade disloyalty, and never- 
theless to accomplish her desired end, 
Mrs. Henly repeated: “If there were 
only some one who cared for him, who 
could save him . . .” she whispered the 
words. She instinctively felt the pride in 
the woman beside her, whose clasp on her 
arm did not lessen. She did not venture 
a further plea on the part of one who 
should make the pleas for himself. 

Miss Carew said very slowly, with effort, 
and in a voice so low that Mrs. Henly 
could hardly hear: “If there were some 
one who would go through the world 
blind in his stead—suffer in his stead— 
bear all the burdens—near him (if she 
might be so blessed), and if not, then far 
away would bear them all the same—could 
such things be, even if he were never to 
know it!” 

Mrs. Henly watched her, fascinated, a 
great hope dawning in her heart. 
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“Qh,” she said, “I think he cares for 
the one too much to take her with him on 
his way, and so much that he would try to 
thrust her from him, and go on alone to 
spare her—and him loving her dearly all 
the while.” 

The girl, with an impulsive gesture, 
threw her arms around the old woman’s 
neck, hiding her face on the motherly 
bosom. Perhaps she cried softly there, 
tears whose source was not all pain, for 
her cheeks grew warm and red, and the 
strained white look had gone from her 
face when at length she lifted it. 

“How good vou are!” she whispered. 
“What a mother you have made !” 

“ My poor boy!” sighed Mrs. Henly. 
She kissed the girl, pressed her hand, and 
found that her late flow of eloquence had 
deserted her—she had nothing more to 
say. She felt all of a sudden that further 
words of hers would be inappropriate. 
Once more she dried her eyes, drew down 
her veil and rose to go. 

Miss Carew led her to the door, cling- 
ing to her arm. ‘“ You have not yet told 
me your message,” she said, half smiling. 
“T think Mr. ‘Tempest bade you come to 
send me away?” 

Mrs. Henly smiled faintly, and instead 
of answering, said impressively: ‘ He’s 
all alone; and he don’t know what I 
know, miss ; and ss 

Miss Carew caught her arm, blushed 
furiously, and commanded: ‘Not one 
word to him, Mrs. Henly.” 

“Oh! of course not, miss: how could 
you think—— ?” 

“ Or I will be gone for ever from Craven 
—to-night—to-morrow.” 

“Don’t go, miss,” cried the house- 
keeper, in great distress. ‘I give my 
sacred promise 

“T trust you, dear,” said Miss Carew 
tenderly; “‘but” (and she questioned with 
her eyes as well as with her words) 
“are you guite sure, Mrs. Henly ?” 

The other’s face saddened at once. 
** Sadly sure, dearie.” 
“Ah! not that: 
caring so.. 
any cost?” 

Mrs. Henly took the 
hands between both hers: 
she said. 








I mean, about his 
. that he would spare her—at 


slender, cold 


** Quite sure,” 


When she was left alone, she found 
herself shut in with a new world—so 


full of bewilderment and confusion of 
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sorrow, and dawning joy of doubt and 
love and despair, that she pressed her 
hands to her heart and prayed Heaven 
for strength to carry her through, and for 
wisdom as to what course to take. 

She found herself stifled with 
thoughts and doubts that rose. 

It was not enough for her that a woman 
should come to seek her who with her own 
fond eyes read Tempest, and with the 
skill of selfish love draw from her a con- 
fession she never thought to make—even 
to the man she adored. She required 
more tangible evidence from him ; and as 
if to corrode and harm the love that 
welled up for him, the day at Penthuen 
came forcibly to her mind: with just as 
much delight as she remembered her 
hours with ‘Tempest, with just so much 
distaste did she recall Lady Ormond. 
She cried to herself: ‘‘I must be sure 
indeed—very sure: he must want me very 
much indeed,” 

After a sleepless night she let the 
following morning go by with no word or 
sign to Craven. When the last of the 
interminable hours had dragged them- 
selves to their end Polly Ramsdill brought 
her a note from Mrs. Henly. 

“You can’t have gone, miss ! 
couldn’ t go, I am sure. 
all alone.” 

With her heart on the rack, her steps 
turned time and again Cravenward ; and 
a spirit, if unworthy, certainly very 
feminine, pulling her back to reason 
and patient waiting for some sign to 
come to her from the Master of Craven— 


the 


You 
Remember he is 


she let pass three dreadful days. ‘They 
marked her life with suffering. At the 
third, on its early morning, she woke to 


hear a horse ride up—it was grey dawn, 
no more—hardly light, and her window 
was clear of shade or blind. Lying as she 
was, she could see in the little mirror the 
bit of sky, the meadow in the mists and 
the road ; she saw too the rider, who came 
at a mad pace and drew rein—Tempest 
himself, his soft hat pulled well over his 
face. He spoke a second with Mrs. 
Ramsdill and left a package in her hands, 
and turning rode off as madly as ever 
knight could from a delle dame sans 
merci. The mists clouded the glass, and 
Lucy Carew was weeping when Mrs. 
Ramsdill came with the parcel for her. 
For a long time she held it unopened, 
not daring to break the envelope. She 
knew that whatever the contents might be, 
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the rest of life would be for her henceforth 
as they should read. 

Some dozen’ sheets of manuscript fell 
into her hands, She bent over the 
difficult handwriting—that of one who 
has written in his sleep, or who rises in 
the night to transcribe his thoughts in 
the dark. The uncertain aspect of the 
lines moved her with a great wave of 
tenderness, that carried her to him like 
a sea; and as she followed the wonderful 
words, she sat as one held in a spell 
marvelling, confused, overwhelmed. One 
after another the famous sonnets to 
Lucia fell under her eyes. It was the 
conclusion of the old beautiful theme. 
The series was complete—the suite had 
reached at last its mature and mellow, its 
perfect conclusion. 

The verses she beheld were immortal ; 
they were luminous in spite of the 
trembling transcription ; they shone and 
burned on the pages in the girl’s hands. 

They were all for her—all to her. She 
rose unsteadily, with burning cheeks and 
eyes that glowed through the tears. She 
started as she was toward the door, with 
the fluttering papers in her hand, as 
though she would rush to him ; then she 
caught sight of herself in the glass in her 
nightdress, her dishevelled hair. 

She remained musing before the glass, 
the papers now held to her breast. “A 
hand he could love to guide him,” Mrs. 
Henly had said. Guide him! He was 
her tyrant, her master! But he would be 
blind. At this thought, and all that the 
verses meant, written half in obscurity and 
yet so illumined—she realised through her 
love more perfectly the horrible destiny 
than the man himself had been able to do. 

The glass reflected her serious and 
lovely face, and gradually the sun, for the 
only time during that long day, came out 
from behind the fog, as the sunrise sent 
one burst of brightness against the clear 
glass. It startled her—dazzled her, full as 
her eyes were of visions ; and the glorious 
luminance hurt her with its cruel beauty. 

“Oh, light for you—light for you, 
Basil!” she breathed. ‘“‘If I could make 
myself into eyes and vision and sight to 
be transformed into you and so be for 
ever lost L” 

Gradually the brief sunlight passed, and 
the melancholy aspect of the cloudy day 
definitely filled the room, and the glass 
ceased to be enchanted. 

But the modern Lady of Shalot mused : 
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‘**T saw him ride across it, and it did not 
crack from side to side,—how can there 
be a curse upon us?” And she turned 
away to dress in the old plain dress she 
wore when she first braved the doors of 
Craven. 


VII. 


Miss Carew habitually came to Craven 
across the front lawns and terraces. But 
this day she changed her routine. She 
reached the park by way of the main road, 
as she had done on the stormy night 
several weeks before, when she sought 
Craven for the first time, and so boldly 
demanded interview with its master. 

As she followed the avenue in the cold 
morning, she walked through mist. It 
cleared only to let her figure cut the 
vapour, which, directly, closed behind her 
again into one of the fogs in which winter 
England is mysteriously veiled ; before her 
the shapes of trees indistinctly designed 
themselves like seaweed in a muggy sea. 

A little more than three-quarters of the 
way up the drive she heard the trot of a 
horse’s feet, and before she could step 
aside to permit, as she supposed, some 
groom from Craven to pass her, an equine 
head and body loomed so close that she 
gave a cry, and the horse was suddenly 
drawn back until he almost reared. 

The hand on the rein was a woman’s, the 
rider a woman—her tri-cornered hat and 
coat, and lips and cheeks all scarlet. She 
exclaimed, half frightened, half annoyed: 
“Heavens! I might have hurt you! . .” 
and stared down at the roadside encum- 
brance, and at sight of Miss Carew nodded 
a sort of good-morning : an expression of 
quick curiosity shot across her handsome, 
mocking face “. .. hurt you, or been 
thrown myself. You're not startled?” 

The rider held her horse quiet in the 
fog, and mercilessly scrutinised the young 
woman, who, dark and slender, of a 
loveliness no less marked than her own— 
of a grace no less seductive than her 
ladyship’s —appeared to have miraculously 
unfolded into existence in the elm avenue, 
and to have taken form out of fog and 
mists. She presented a problem, sug- 
gested manifold possibilities, and at least 
commanded attention. 

Without excuse or preamble, “‘ You’re 
walking up to Craven Castle ?” the rider 
asked her. 

“Yes,” 
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“You're nearly there; however—but 
perhaps you know the way?” 

“JT think I shall find it.” 

The pedestrian’s dress was excessively 
plain. In her hands she carried a little 
packet which looked like a notebook. 
She had doubtless a Baedeker up her 
sleeve. 

“You're an American ?” 


A slight smile touched the grave 


features of the younger woman. “ How 
did you know?” 
The other laughed frankly. “The 


same language—so different in trans- 
atlantic mouths. . . . I mean to say, you 
speak American. Craven isn’t open to 
visitors, like Penthuen and the neigh- 
bouring castles.” 

“ No? ” 

“It’s shut and barred, I might say. 
You won’t get in. But I expect you are 
a hero-worshipper, and are going to try 
for a glimpse of the great writer? Your 
countrypeople are hero-worshippers ?” 

“T think we are.” 

The lady’s horse stretched his long 
shining neck. The smoke from his nostrils 
blended with the mist, and stirred the 
vapour that flew away before his breath. 
It flew, too, around the head and form 
of the American girl, and of the trim 
red figure of the little equestrienne, to 
whom the monosyllables of the stranger 
were baffling, and because of her rival 
beauty annoying. 

Shegathered upherslackened reins. “ I’ve 
been following the hounds,” she vouchsafed, 
“and I’ve cut through Craven by mistake ; 
in a few minutes I shall hear the horn.” 
She leaned on her pummel, her mind travel- 
ling back to her last interview with Mr. 
Tempest at Penthuen; then suddenly 
she exclaimed, with a sharp ‘ Ah!” of 
enlightenment, and as though she did 
not relish the discovery, ‘ Why, I’ve seen 
you before !” 

Miss Carew, who knew her as well as if 
she had seen her daily for years, said, ‘‘ I 
think, never.” 

“But yes—a day or two ago ; you wore 
a red dress; you were driving with Mr. 
Tempest in a motor ; I was driving behind 
you to Penthuen.” 

Miss Carew wore now cheeks 
rivalled any red in her wardrobe. 

“Ah, yes!” nodded her ladyship, with 
a sort of satisfaction that had no ring of 
pleasure in it. 
They stood 


that 


looking at each other 
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through the mist that flew about their 
charming forms in little gusts of broken 
clouds—the dampness softening their tint 
and crisping the ends of Lucy’s hair. 

“ You will find the castle open, I 
dare say.” Lady Ormond gave a cool 
laugh. ‘JZ did not! and yet I am an 
habituée\” 

She was angry. Every one palled on 
her since she had lost Basil ‘Tempest ; 
and this morning she had burned her 
ships, and ridden to his very doors—to 
learn that he was ill, and saw no one: 
no one—but this girl, of course, who 
so calmly and charmingly went to him, 
with the simplicity of a dairymaid and the 
good looks of ten years’ youthful vantage 
over Lady Ormond ! 

“ Ask Mr. Tempest to show you the 
Empire room—it’s a bijou,” she said 
maliciously. 

The American’s dignity impressed 
itself upon the Englishwoman by her 
silence, her maidenliness by her mount- 
ing colour. With angry yet unashamed 
eyes shot with a keen penetration, she 
said: “Tell me—your name is Zucy?” 

“Why do you ask ?” 

Lady Ormond shrugged. “I am Lady 
Ormond,” she said, as if to complete 
the introduction, ‘a very old friend of 
Mr. Tempest’s; and he has spoken to 
me of you.” 

The words did their work. Lady 
Ormond saw that the blow she dealt 
told. 

“ Good-bye,” she nodded maliciously ; 
“there’s the horn,” and so it was, faint 
and far away. She touched her horse 
and rode into the mist, leaving Lucy 
Carew trembling like a leaf—for the first 
time in her relations with Tempest and 
Craven humiliated and ashamed. 

She went on mechanically, conscious 
of having been dealt a poignant wound. 

He had spoken to this woman of her 
—called her name to her! ... Oh, 
what had she been doing! how mad 
and fatuous and foolish she had been! 
She would have turned then and fled, 
if the fog had not lifted, as it does, abso- 
lutely for a second, and the great mass of 
Craven rose before her. She shuddered 
at it for the first time—a momentary 
distaste, a sickening jealousy, displaced 
all the feelings of the past hours. The 
prints of Lady Ormond’s horse’s feet were 
on the damp earth up to the very terrace 
steps: as for herself, she was—pvs-aller—~ 














a second-best. No, she could not bear 
it, ... it was too humiliating! Even 
part of the house bore her stamp. 
‘Yempest had displaced the tender memo- 
ries of his youth to humour the caprice 
of this woman. What part did Lady 
Ormond now play 
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Ormond came to her ears. She would 
go in—if it were open — leave the 


sonnets there on the table, and then slip 
away. A turn of the window-knob and 
it yielded, and Miss Carew opened the 
door and stepped quickly and silently in. 





in his life ? 

The castle was 
silent. Before her 
gleamed the large 
door, its highly 
polished — surface 
blurred here and 
there by the mist 
that lay in little 
pearly lines along 
the carving. Lady 
Ormond’s hand 
had first touched 
the knocker, or 
else the great door 
had just opened 
to let her go vic- 
torious!y forth. 

Her own be- 
haviour appeared 
to her now in its 
rash = unconven- 
tionality. She saw 
the situation as it 
should have de- 
clared itself be- 
fore, and she 
despised herself. 
What was she 
doing here? The 
thought of Tem- 
pest came to her 
with so much 
anguish—so keen 


was her’ know- 
ledge of how 
much she _ loved 


him—that she ‘bit 
her lips, felt her 
cheeks burn with 
shame, and 
sharply she turned 














to leave Craven 
for ever, 

Here the rustle of leaves in the terrace 
close at hand made her conscious of the 
indignity of a flight, in the sight possibly 
of some servant to whom she was already 
too familiar ; and as she looked for some 
other refuge, the long window of the 
Empire room caught her attention. At 
sight of the room the last words of Lady 





““* You will find the castle open, | daresay... / did not.’” 


At first she thought she had mistaken 
the room among the many windows, as 
she looked hurriedly around for the bright 
dazzling welcome of yellow colour. She 
seemed to have been transported back 
to a period which, although far nearer 
her own time in reality, had an air more 
ancient than the court days of France. 
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She was standing in the centre of an 
old faded octagon room, its walls hung in 
shining chintz, its furniture covered with 
the same material, the pale colour of the 
background softening the gay blue of 
the flowers and the plumage of the 
miraculous birds. On a mahogany table 
was a brass lamp under a shade with 
silken fringe; a work-table, open, held 
wools and tapestries: there was a tapestry 
frame by its side, and a_low-seated 
Chippendale chair, Lucy caught her 
breath, and almost held it lest she should 
breathe against a spell—against an image 
on a glass. Across the brass fire-dogs 
lay the red embers of a_half-burned- 
out fire. The room was fragrant with 
the scent of old-time things of the past, 
to which the wide-open flowers of the 
roses in the bowl by the lamp lent 
their fresh odour of a day. Nothing in 
the world could have spoken to the 
aching heart of Lucy Carew as_ this 
changed room, altered in her absence by 
the lonely man who tried to win back to 
him his past, and to efface from between 
himself and the woman he now honourably 
loved memories that might do her wrong. 

The sonnets were in her hand: could 
she leave them here, and go now ?—leave 
him a prey to a future she did not dare to 
picture for any human creature, still less 
for Tempest, whom she loved ? 

With the transformation around her, 
the influence of the old-fashioned room, 
Lady Ormond’s impression ceased to 
dominate. When in another minute she 
heard Tempest’s step in the hall and his 
voice, she-waited for him breathless, with a 
beating heart in which there was but one 
feeling. He opened the door and slowly 
came in. As he did not speak, and his 
eyes were on her, she spoke quickly : 
“Mr. Tempest . ha 

He gave a cry, and started forward. 
“Stand still,” he said eagerly. ‘‘ Don’t 
move. I hear you—let me feel my way 
to you.” 

Her heart seemed to stop beating. 

** Speak again.” 

** Mr. Tempest.” 

As he touched her hand, then her arm, 
his grasp folded on it, and he held her 
in a grip of iron and looked down into 
her face. ‘Is the room pitch dark ?” 

“No,” she replied, steadying her voice. 
“Tt is a gloomy day—but not quite 
dark.” 

** Not quite dark,” he repeated : ‘‘no— 
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for I can see you still! Come to the 
window, please.” He drew her there, and 
turned her face with both hands up to 
what light there was. His close bending 
to her, the intensity of his face, its passion 
and suffering, over which love rode like a 
king, transfixed the girl, who lifted her 
own swimming eyes and trembling lips in 
compassion, looking at him in turn as if 
she would aid his sight—of her own free will 
stamp her features on his failing vision. 

“'That lovely hair,” he softly said, and 
touched it: “it has light all along it like 
sun in the reeds, on the leaves; it can 
hold the light so, dearest,—why can’t my 
eyes? ‘Those lovely eyes—sometimes I 
think they are wells where the light is all 
held—unexhausted depths—I would drain 
them dry. Those lovely lips—I have no 
likeness for them. I only know mine 
long for them. I have looked at you 
often enough, God knows, and yet to-day 
I feel I have never seen you before. Be- 
cause I am losing you. I shall soon 
have only remembrance to feed upon.” 

“Lose me? Oh, wy?” she whispered ; 
and unable to control her emotion hid 
her face on his breast. 

‘Don’t cry so,” he said, holding her : 
* don’t, Lucy !” 

After a few minutes, in which he 
soothed her tenderly, she mastered her- 
self, and withdrawing a little, laid her 
cool palms against his eyelids: ‘ You 
need never lose me unless you wish.” 

** My God !” he said passionately, ** why 
have I been tempted like this? Why, it’s 
a crime to take you, Lucy darling.” 

“You don’t love me,” she said simply, 
“or you would not think it; you don’t 
want me, or you couldn’t feel it.” 

“Want you!” he laughed, “ Haven't 
I proved it? Must I kiss you again and 
crush you, as I could, to prove how one 
you are with me? Don’t you know.. .” 

She blushed crimson. 

“*T am a wreck—a crippled creature.” 

“Hush!” she pleaded. “I only want 
to be sure of one thing. Do you—love 
me ?” 

Tempest kissed her. 
that’s the word!” 

‘“Ah!” she said softly, “it’s a good 
one—and enough to keep me with!” 

She drew the hand she held against 
her heart. 

“You don’t realise, my darling,” he 
said, “that I am going blind. I shall be 
as blind as sleep.” 





“*T don’t think 
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“He drew her there, and turned her face with both hands up to what light there was.’ 
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With great sweetness she asked: 
“Would it be any dream you love to find 
me always in that sleep ?” 

He answered her without words, touched 
by the delicacy of her thought. 

Against the arm she leaneduponwere the 
marks of the temptation to which he had 
yielded in moments of supreme suffering. 
Should he tell her? The habit, begun 
before she came to him, had been ever 
since her advent entirely under control. 
It could never tempt him now again. 
Why should he tell her—cause her added 
grief—since he could not, would not, let 
her go? She must share his lot; it was 
her fate. 

But he said: 
Lucy?” 

**T will love you, Basil.” 

“ You will save me so.” 

As he held her—so tenacious is the 
woman of her points, that, as Lady 
Ormond’s brilliant figure flashed across 
Lucy Carew’s mind, she whispered her 
name. 

“And I shall fear every woman now,” 
she confessed. 

Tempest laughed. 

“You need not. I have loved you all 
my life—you in other women, and now 
all women in you.” 

“This sweet, dear room, Basil !” 

“Ah, you like it now? I couldn’t 
think of anything else to do in those 
horrible days when you kept me waiting, 
so I transformed it. I have dreamed of 
seeing you here—in a dozen different 
pictures—but never of finding you like 
this.” 

She told him how she had come, and of 
her meeting with Lady Ormond. “I was 
jealous of her—even that night here.” 

“T knew it,” he laughed. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, chagrined, ‘‘ how 
did you ?” 

“T hoped it, at all events ; and that’s 
why I burned her picture before you—so 


“You will save me, 
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that she at least should not be between 
us.” 

She asked timidly, “‘ You cared—then 
—for me ?” 

“Then? Icared the night you came 
in your little wet shoes: I could have 
kept you then—with no further words, no 


parting, and never let you go. I love 
like that,” he said. 
She drew a little from him. ‘“ How 


well you know how you love, Basil!” 
He held her by force---drawing her 
until her lips were on his: ‘ Yes,” he 


» 


murmured, ‘how well I know ! 


It was past the luncheon-hour when 
Mrs. Henly, who had wandered the 
house over for her master, gently opened 
the morning-room door. At first she 
distinguished nothing in the sombre 
room, where across the window the 
mists from without blew a grey filmy 
curtain. 

Then—she saw her Tempest standing 
with a slender dark lady by his side. They 
were talking earnestly, and did not hear 
her come in. She waited a minute in 
the shadow of the door, her loving eyes 
on his transfigured face. 

The dear old room had taken its afore- 
time form once more. 

“Give me back my blue chintz walls 
and my old-fashioned furniture,” she had 
said to Miss Carew ; and back again they 
were, as though the fairy wand the girl 
had brought had touched them. Tempest, 
thus surrounded, seemed to have found 
his youth again: his face, as she could 
see it bending to the woman’s before 
him, was radiant. He was smiling, and 
in the picture that he made to the eyes 
of the old creature who had mothered 
him, she forgot the blight and malady, and 
only saw the wonder of the love that 
should be eyes and light for Basil ‘Tempest, 
and holding him divinely by the hand 
should lead him softly all his days. 
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SHORT Venetian winter day was 
fast drawing to its close, the sun 
hasting to its setting in a haze of 

purple and gold behind the Euganean 
Hills, when three Chioggian fishing-boats, 
lying off the Riva degli Schiavoni, prepared 
to go once more to sea. ‘Their crews had 
disposed of their last catch quickly and 
successfully at the Rialto Market, and 
they were anxious to gain their fishing- 
ground at the mouth of the Piave River, 
to the north of the Lido, a little way up 
the Adriatic, by sunset. They accom- 
plished their wish, but they had hardly 
taken up their positions and set their 
nets, when the Bora began to blow, that 
dreadful and dreaded wind, which, rising 
in the mountain wilds of Carinthia, sweeps 
down upon ‘Trieste, and then across the 
sea. Soon it rose to a hurricane, with 
lashing rain and sleet. As it was not only 
impossible to work, but even to ride out 
the storm where they were, it was arranged 
to run for Chioggia, where were their 
homes, some thirty miles to the southward. 
Early the next morning two of the three 
boats, namely the Fée/ice and the Negri, 
safely made the Chioggian port, but 
without the third, the Urdino. ‘The crews 
of the first-named boats at once asked, 
“Where is the Urbino?” They were 
greatly astonished when told that nothing 
had been seen of her, and at once they 
concluded that something was wrong, for 
it was their best boat and their best- 
manned boat. It had on board as captain 
the owner of their little fleet, Felice 
Sambo, his younger brother, Giovanni, two 
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able-bodied fishermen who were brothers, 
Luigi and Antonio Pagan, and the son of 
the latter, Domenico, aged nine years, 
who acted as their cabin-boy. 

It turned out that all had gone well 
with the Urdino throughout the night, 
and the crew had no sense of peril, and 
expected in a few hours to gain Chioggia. 
Shortly before daybreak, Antonio Pagan, 
whose turn it was, took the helm, and the 
other three men and the boy Domenico 
went below. ~ As the wind was still 
blowing furiously, and rain falling in 
torrents, these latter, to keep themselves 
a little dry and warm, barricaded them- 
selves securely in the cabin at the stern. 
All at once a huge wave struck the 
Urbino, and the men found themselves 
thrown on their heads. ‘To their horror 
they realised that the boat had capsized, 
Antonio Pagan, at the helm, was, of 
course, thrown into the water ; but, being 
a strong swimmer, he was able, notwith- 
standing that he was heavily weighted 
with oilskins and sea-boots, to get hold of 
the rudder and to climb upon the keel. 
On this he knocked, and his signal was 
responded to by his comrades imprisoned 
beneath him. ‘They tried to cheer each 
other by exchange of knockings, and by 
words, which, however, were with difficulty 
heard, because of the ragiiig of the storm. 
About dawn the knockings and voice of 
Antonio Pagan ceased, Those within 
redoubled theirs, but no response came. 
Then they knew that wind and waves and 
cold had done their work. He had been 
swept off, and they were alone. 
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Their position was a terrible one. 
They were prisoners in the cabin of an 
upturned boat, they were in darkness, 
they had no food, they were standing in 
water, which was gradually rising around 
them, they could not lie down, they could 
not sit, they durst not sleep, they were 
driven at each lurch of the Urdino against 
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passed, and no help came; and slowly, 
too, but surely, they felt the deathly 
cold waters rising in their prison. They 
were almost up tothe boy’s neck. Felice 
Sambo, the skipper, took him in his 
arms and held him above their reach. 
When exhausted, he passed his burden 
to his brother, Giovanni. He held him as 

















“Antonio, notwithstanding that he was heavily weighted with oilskins and sea-boots, was 
able to get hold of the rudder and to climb upon the keel.” 


each other and against the sides of the 
boat, and they had no means of com- 


municating with the outer world. ‘They 
seemed to be in a living grave. Their 


only hope was that some boat would be 
sent off to look for them, or that they might 
be seen by a passing craft, and taken 
in charge. Slowly the hours of the day 








long as he could, and then passed the lad 
to his uncle, who, when worn out, passed 
him back to the skipper. When at last 
night fell, a deeper gloom filled their 
hearts, for they knew that all its long 
hours must pass before there could be 
even a chance of help. How dreadful it 
was no words can tell. Still they kept 














erect, although the dark, chill waters, 
in which they stood, were deepening 
around them. 

At length another day dawned, and 
again they began to hope against hope ; 
but its short winter hours passed, and a 
second night settled down over the waters 
and no help had come—no sound had 
reached them save that of the howling 
wind and rolling waves outside, and the 
gurgling deathly waters within. ‘The boat 
was yet afloat, though sinking slowly, for 
they felt the waters creeping higher and 
higher up about them. The cabin-boy 
was dead in his uncle’s arms, but they 
still in turn kept his rigid form above the 
encircling waters. That dreadful night 
too passed, and the dawn was breaking. 
They had been forty-eight hours in their 
awful prison-house. Unless help came, 
and came soon, they must all perish, 
for the waters had risen almost to their 
armpits, 

But providentially help was at hand. 
During the two preceding days boats had 
gone out to sea from Chioggia in search of 
the missing Urbino—even a torpedo-boat 
had been sent from Venice—but they 
had returned on both nights to report a 
fruitless quest. It was supposed that the 
boat had foundered and gone down, and 
all hope of finding her was abandoned. 
This morning it was particularly clear, 
and an hour before sunrise two fishing- 
boats were lying off Alberoni. The crews 
were below, and only a boy was keeping 
watch. As he gazed around him he sawa 
black object floating in the distance. He 
at once thought it might be the missing 
boat, and, in great excitement, shouted to 
the men below. All rushed on the decks. 
Instantly the boats sped towards it. It 
proved to be the capsized and fast sinking 
Urbino. Getting alongside of it, the 
skipper of one .of the boats leaped on its 
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keel, on which he knocked, crying at the 
same time that help had come, in the 
faint hope that an imprisoned fisherman 
might still be alive. A faint response 
came—‘‘Germano! Germano!” It was the 
voice of Felice Sambo, the owner of the 
Urbino. “Germano” was his brother’s 
name, who had charge of one of the 
other fishing-boats on that fateful night, 
and Felice naturally thought that it was 
he who had come to his rescue. ‘The 
crews of the two fishing-boats managed to 
put ropes under the bow and stern of the 
Urbino and to raise it a little higher in 
the water. ‘They then took it in tow, and, 
with all sails spread, made for the nearest 
stretch of the sandy Lido shore. Running 
it up on the beach, with hatchets they 
broke open its hull. ‘Through the aperture 
made, the skipper, Felice Sambo, was first 
drawn out, then his brother, Giovanni, 
and lastly Luigi Pagan, with his dead 
nephew in his arms. On getting on the 
shore the whole three men swooned away. 
Soon, however, they returned to conscious- 
ness. ‘They were then carried on board 
one of the boats, and had dry clothing 
put on them and food given them. 
Their hands and heads were bruised and 
bleeding, and their bodies livid with the 
knockings about they had suffered in 
their watery dark prison. Chiogg:a was 
soon reached, when the rescued men were 
conveyed to their respective hemes. 

In three homes grief and despair gave 
place to hope and joy, but in one the 
despair and sense of loss settled down in 
deeper gloom than before. ‘The wife of 
Antonio Pagan had lost her husband and 
her boy, and was left alone to struggle to 
maintain herself and three little ones, too 
young to understand the grief that filled 
their mother’s heart, or the lifelong loss 
which they, in common with her, had been 
called upon so tragical'y to endure. 
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STUDIES IN PERSONALITY. 


HERBERT VIVIAN. 





THOMAS GIBSON BOWLES. 


** Talking of oratory, Mr. Wilkes described it as accompanied with all the charms of poetical 


expression. JOHNSON. ‘ No, Sir; oratory is the power of beating down your adversary’s arguments 
and putting better in their place.’”—JAMES BoswELL. 

N Irish journalist once remarked bench, more especially those who sit 

that there were only three posi- on the front bench.* So _ whenever 


tions worth having in the House 
of Commons: those of the Leader of the 
House, the Leader of the Opposition, and 
“Tommy Bowles.” He certainly occu- 


you see what is called an eminent states- 
man particularly civil and flattering to 
another statesman of the same bench, 
you may be sure that he is preparing to 














pied an unique position as the stormy — swallow him alive if he can. Examples 

petrel of debate, the in the past and 

last surviving rebel Z in the present will 
° 1 ASL IDA) AD . 

against the party readily occur to 

machine, the “ Jolly you. 

Roger” of political ** My subjects are 

life. All the great | few,” added Mr. 

shams of the day Bowles. ‘‘Finance, 


believe in him while 


they tremble, for 
they know that he 
will not offer an 


opinion without first 
mastering a subject. 
Having observed his 
career during a 
number of years, I 
discovered with sur- 
prise, upon closer 
acquaintance, — that 
his temperament 
contains strong 
leaven of modesty. 
He began by ad- 
juring me to “ dissi- 
pate and dismiss the 


a 
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Foreign Affairs, the 
Sea, Trade Policy, 
cover, I think, my 
whole range. I am 
no authority, but a 
student, whose in- 
quiries have resulted 
in some incomplete 
knowledge. But 
this is ancillary and 


necessary to my 
other subjects, for 
it is through the 


House of Commons 
that all other sub- 
jects must be 
treated ; and if that 
or its procedure fail, 
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weak invention” that 











he knew everything 
or thought he knew 
everything. “I am 
a student of many 
things (said he); I think I know some 
things; but in politics I am not sure 
that I know anything: unless it be this, 
—that in politics most things are con- 
trary to what they seem; that the real 
antagonisms (bitterness and _ jealousy, 
for instance), are not between those 
who sit on different sides of the House, 
but between those who sit on the same 
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treatment of the 

other subjects be- 

Mr. Thomas Gibson Bowles. comes impossible. 
Finance is always 

fresh, and so are 

Foreign Affairs, and so is the Sea. But 


they are much neglected. They are like 
three plain sisters, captivating no one, 
mere wallflowers in a ballroom. As no- 
body else asks them to dance, I have 
occasionally invited them for a waltz in 
Committee, or a set quadrille in de- 
bate. 

“ According to every political canon, 


* This sentiment was uttered, I need scarcely say, when Mr. Balfour was Premier. 
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my political life has been one prolonged 
failure and, what is worse, a conspicuous 
failure. Ask any politician you like, and 
he will perhaps not tell you, but certainly 
betray to you his belief, that the only 
criterion of success in politics is to become 
a Minister and receive a salary. He 
holds that this transforms the acolyte 
into the priest, the member of Parliament 
into the statesman. Now, I humbly 
conceive otherwise of the statesman. I 
do not happen to want pay, and I am 
not a candidate for a place. If I were, 


I should probably not get it. If my 
ambitions were confined to making 


£200 a year, I should choose some 
non-political career. No doubt office 
has charms apart from emoluments. 
But you must remember that it involves 
a vast sacrifice of independence, a 
constant betrayal and desertion of personal 
convictions. That may not matter if you 
have no convictions, or if they sit lightly 
upon you; but otherwise it must be hard 
indeed to endure. The whole theory of 
Cabinet Government depends upon the 
subordination of the Minister’s individu- 
ality to the Cabinet decision. If the vari- 
ous members of a Government adhered 
to their own convictions, and preferred 
them to a settled policy, we should have 
chaos. Consequently a Minister who 
cherishes any convictions is frequently 
confronted by the terrible dilemma of 
having either to betray them or to desert 
his colleagues. He must either assert, 
with every appearance of conviction, 
before the Senate and the People, what 
he knows to be false, and defend what he 
knows to be mischievous; or he must 
resign his post and desert personal friends 
as well as political associates. A cruel 
alternative ! 

“So long as we maintain our present 
system of government, no Minister, how- 
ever impetuous, however able or powerful, 
can pursue a policy of his own in opposition 
to that of his colleagues or his leader.” 


Vivian. “Lord Randolph Churchill 
attempted something of the kind,” 
Bowes. “ What a melancholy example ! 


There was a man full of sound ideas, 
zealous to carry out a sound system of 
finance, brimful of courage and independ- 
ence, Yet how quickly he succumbed to 
the machine! what a poor show of resist- 
ance even he was able to make to the 
forces of Ministerial discipline !” Vivian, 
“JT remember his saying to me once, 
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just before he became Indian Secretary, 
‘ Office is nothing.’ ” 

Bowes. ‘Office zs nothing. The 
only thing is power,—power to get things 
done and to. prevent things from being 
done. And it is on the whole question- 
able whether an active-minded man, with 
political knowledge and convictions, does 
not exercise more real power out of office 
than in it. Even your Minister’s power 
is greatly limited. Except upon his own 
department his tongue is tied. And even 
in his own department, what he does and 
says is for the most part pre-ordained for 
him, and often contrary to his own know- 
ledge and convictions. To stand alone 
with a purpose has great advantages and 
great delights. And while I recognise 
that some members of the Government 
have some power, I envy none of them 
the mark of the galling collar. You may 
remember Chatham’s ideal. Hear his 
words: ‘I will not quit the free condition 
of a man standing single and daring to 
appeal to his country at large upon the 
soundness of his principles and the recti- 
tude of his conduct.’ Yet how little even 
he could do, or prevent, of what he held 
to be most important—he who saw 
America flung away by England, in spite 
of his own noblest efforts, by his own 
Chancellor of the Exchequer! How little 
then could I expect to do! My desire 
in embracing political life has been to 
be the People’s Member. My desire in 
embracing political life has been to bring 
about reforms which I consider useful or 
necessary to the country, still more to 
prevent revolutions, which I believe would 
be mischievous. My successes have been 
few and small, mostly unknown. Yet I 
have had some.” 

Vivian. ‘‘ How do you account for the 
persistent hostility of the official Conser- 
vatives towards you?” Bow es. “ Partly 
by the fact that they have long ceased to 
have any right to call themselves Conser- 
vatives. I defy you to give an instance 
of any tradition, principle or policy they 
seek to conserve—anything except them- 
selves. ‘Take the question of the liberties 
of the House of Commons, an assembly 
which is still the greatest and most 
necessary institution in England, and 
which alone stands between the country 
and either despotism or anarchy. The 
late Government openly displayed the 
profoundest contempt for the House of 
Commons, was constantly endeavouring 
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to lessen its power, to diminish its 
liberties, to encroach upon its rights, not 
alone by force, but by what I regard as 
fraud and trickery. All this I resisted as 
vigorously as I could. Indeed, it has 
been the point on which my disagree- 
ments with the late Government were 
most bitter and constant. It has been 
the deepest abyss between us—that I 
have the greatest reverence for the rights 
and traditions of the House, while they 
had none; that 1 am determined to do 
what I can to maintain the House in its 
incomparable position and power.” 
Vivian. “What have you to say of 
audiences?” Bowes. ‘The average 
interrupter is probably our intellectual 
inferior, and there should be no difficulty 
in putting him to confusion. But when 
there is a general sentiment of hostility 
in an audience, you must either over- 
come it or your speech is lost. They 
must be in sympathy if you are to do 
yourself justice. You must have some- 
thing which enables you to hold them: 
not necessarily common _ convictions, 
but something, I know not what—per- 
sonal magnetism, perhaps, some would 
call it—which inspires a desire to hear 
what you have to say, apart from any 
prejudice. ‘Then you may speak. Then 
you can take the great instrument, sit 
down to it, and play as divine music upon 
it as St. Cecilia did upon her organ. Then 
come in the ornaments of debate,— 
humour, imagination, irony, scorn, invec- 
tive, pathos, sentiment,—all the delicate 
touches of literary quality, and you have 
a fine speech, which you leave behind you 
with a sense of sweet satisfaction, only 
tempered by the remembrance of the 
good things which you left unsaid, or 





the inferior things which you might 
have forgotten. Certainly every speech 
should be prepared carefully. The 


general preparation for it is no less than 
the whole of your life and work. The 
special preparation must be conscientious 
and long. I myself have repeatedly found 
it necessary to give a month or even three 
months to the preparation of a speech of 
sixty minutes, more than once to a speech 
which was never delivered. You must 
give your audience, especially if it be 
the House of Commons, the very best 
you can do. They have a right to expect 
it. I myself think it a mistake to have a 
speech by heart. The preparation must 
be there; the notes may be there; but 
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the exact phrase should be coined on the 
moment, eye to eye with your meeting, 
or it will never tell. For that you must 
trust to your own power of handling the 
English tongue—a power so much more 
rare than is supposed, that there are 
hardly half a dozen men in Parliament 
who speak correctly or who even finish 
their sentences. ‘The essence of a speech 
is that it should not be, or at any rate 
should not seem to be, a lecture; but 
should present itself as the spontaneous 
outburst of settled convictions caught, as 
it wells up, in the speaker’s own phrase 
of the moment. A friend of mine recited 
a speech to me at Seville word for word 
as he delivered it six weeks later in the 
House of Commons. It was a good and 
a successful speech, but my friend is an 
exceptional man, and, in an ordinary 
case, such a method would have been 
fatal to all appearance of spontaneity. 
Take Winston Churchill’s speeches. 
What I like about them is that they 
are so full of life and go, while at the 
same time they possess a rare literary 
quality.” Vivian. “Yes, he writes 
so well.” Bowes. “He writes well. 
There you have it. And yet how very 
rare it is to find a good writer who can 
also speak ! 

“TI suppose my most useful work on 
the whole is that which has never been 
heard of. I mean my ten years’ service 
on the Public Accounts Committee. 
When I joined that Committee, it was 
almost impossible to find a quorum to do 
the work. But it seemed to me capable 
of doing, with regard to finance, what the 
House is supposed to do but cannot do— 
capable also of becoming the most useful, 
financially the most powerful and im- 
portant body in the country. I set up for 
it the claim that its authority extended 
not, as had hitherto been supposed, to 
the expenditure side alone, but also to 
the receipt side of the National Accounts. 
After a long and desperate fight with the 
Treasury, I succeeded in establishing my 
contention, and was thereby enabled to 
detect the unlawful and improper excuse 
of the Emperor of Russia for not paying 
his death duties on property in this 
country, The Committee’s area of action 
was doubled, consequently its importance 
also.” 

I inquired about Mr. Bowles’s publi- 
cations, and he mentioned his scathing 
pamphlet on “ National I‘inance,” of which 








he is prouder, he says, than anything else 
he has written. He handed me a copy of 
“Flotsam and Jetsam,” begging me tomake 
allowance for the fact that it was written 
when he was ‘‘a bad bachelor.” ‘The title- 
page describes it as ‘‘ By Thomas Gibson 
Bowles, Master Mariner,” and contains the 
following quotation from Bill Wigg (who- 
ever he may be): “ The sea’s a rumbustical 
place.” Ignorance of the meaning of the 
word rumbustical makes me hesitate to 
apply it to the master mariner, but if it is 
sufficiently complimentary it may serve to 
describe his style. The book, I hear, was 
a great success in its day, and even 
received the honour of transatlantic piracy, 
in this case dear to the heart of a master 
mariner. Its chief charm lies in its 
irresponsibility. 

Whether Mr. Bowles is engaged in 
describing his experiences in the uttermost 
parts of the earth, in playing candid 
friend to a Government, in inditing 
pamphlets on public finance, or in solving 
difficult problems of international law, he 
is always an eighteenth-century, almost 
a Restoration wit. His humour is of 
Aristophanes rather than of cap and 
bells : humour which scars and hurts, but 
exhilarates all men save his victims. 
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It is not true patriotism to shout 
and scream and rant and rave for your 
country unless you can give proof that 
your country hasa mission. Mr. Bowles’s 
proof is to point to a map which con- 
fronts him on the wall above his study 
table. “There (says he) is the whole 
issue ina nutshell. Everything depends 
upon the centre of the maritime system. 
England is the hub of the commercial 
world. From east and west and north 
and south everything must come to 
London. ‘That is why we are the carriers 
of the world, the masters of international 
commerce, impossible to starve out and 
impossible to invade. In all the depart- 
ments of life, in civilisation, even in 
letters and art, London remains the 
centre. If a great singer is to establish 
a world-wide reputation, he does not go 
to Rome or Paris or New York, but to 
London.” 

Vivian. “When are we to follow the 
fate of Tyre and Athens and Rome, and 
subside into comparative insignificance ? 
How long do you think that the supre- 
macy of England may be expected to 
endure ?” 

BowLeEs. 
ever.” 


‘For ever and ever and 





“ULE 














THE ScotcH LoRD CHANCELLOR WELCOMES HIS ‘‘ BRITHERS.” 

{In the present Cabinet seven members (the Lord Chancellor, Prime Minister, Secretary for War, Secretary 
for the Colonies, First Lord of the Admiraltv, Secretary for Scotland, and President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board) are Scots by birth. The Secretary for Ireland has a Scots father, and calls himself a Scot. 
The Home Secretary had a Scots father. 
for Scots constituencies. 





The Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Secretary for India sit 
The Viceroy of Ireland is a Scotsman.]} 





























THE CALL OF THE 
RED GODS. 














“ What a blessing to have caught you at 
home, and alone!” said Lady Hilda. “A 
bridge-pledge gives one time fora little chat.” 

“ And saves one’s pocket . . . which ts 
a consideration to us Wives of the Un- 
employed !” added her Friend. 

In the glow of awning-filzred sunshine 
their two heads nodded confidentially across 
the tea-table. 

“ZT have just come from the Strang- 
ways wedding, and thought you would 
like to hear about it. . .. Only think of 
George Strangways seriously announcing 
his intention of settling down as a county 
gentleman! No more orchid-hunting in 
Borneo or pearl-diving in the South Seas 
Jforhim ... and all for the sake of a pale, 
insignificant innocent like Dorothy Dare. . . 
You have seen her?” 

“In the Church 
Friend. 

“ Well, I give poor George a year or 
two to find out his mistake. . . Couldn't 

Sancy him taking kindly to the yoke. There 
is an element of Comedy in the situation /” 

Her Friend helped herself to an ice- 


cream. “ Or of Tragedy,” she remarked. 


Parade,” said her 


* * * * * 


HE watched the tiny red snakes of 
S light fade to darkness (the electric 
current at Court Strangways was 
switched off punctually at 11 p.m., save 
upon festive occasions), . . . and realised 
that she had been sitting thus motionless, 
in the quiet library, for two hours. 

It was the first time she had allowed 
herself to face inexorable facts: that 
Poppy was dead: .. was there, of a 
truth, xo Poppy? ... and that her hus- 
band must not know! ‘Tearlessly, she 


reviewed past events, 

Until six months ago there had been 
no cloud to dim the brightness of her 
outlook, 


She had deemed him content 
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in the possession of her, his wife, and of 
their lisping little Poppy ... and had 
laughed to recall the prophecy concerning 
him, made by certain birds of ill omen. 

They had croaked that this content- 
ment of his wasa phase—that she had but 
partially allayed, rather than exorcised, 
the spirit of unrest in George Strangways. 
Yes, she had laughed them to scorn ; and 
yet the prophecy had, perhaps, prepared 
the soil for the seed of doubt which, all 
too insidiously, took root within her. 
The knowledge that, for Strangways, she 
and Poppy did not suffice, had surely 
grown. ‘The tameness of inaction, of 
civilisation, was a galling burden to one 
of his temperament. 

How fiercely she had fought against 
the truth . . . with all her puny strength, 
to no end! 

She remembered breaking in upon a 
moody reverie once, with the timid 
suggestion that they should leave home, 
together mix with the terrible fascinating 
world that drew him. 

“To play with the toy barbarism of 
Cairo!” he had sneered. It was then she 
knew. 

She had seen... or fancied .. . a look 
in his eyes that bade her let him go. A 
transient glimmer of distaste, intolerance 
of the incubus who had forged fetters for 
his soul, who barred his path to liberty. 

Reluctantly she had recognised the 
unalterable paradox that to retain his love 
she must . . . for a space . . . lose the 
man. So that it was she who proposed 
a final wanderjahr for him, mocking gaily 
at his inability to fill the réle of country 
squire, hiding her own heartbreak, woman- 
like, as a matter of course. 

He accepted her sacrifice with un- 
disguised relief—albeit a certain shame- 
faced admission that he had put his hand 
to the plough and was looking back, 














“ If you had not Poppy for company, I 
would not leave you, I swear!” he said. 
Preparations for his departure had been 


set in train at once. Strangways spent 
much time in town, paying flying visits 
to the home in Kent. 

The day had come when she had said 
** God-speed ” unemotionally . 
and endeavoured to win for him more 
than the perfunctory kiss from Poppy, 
with a reiterated assertion that ‘‘ Daddy 
was going across the sea!” 

Strangways had a few more days to 
pass in Town before his arrangements 
were completed, but she had shared his 
obvious shrinking from another good-bye. 

It was then that God had taken Poppy 
from her, . . 

A childish ailment, but no hope from 
the first; and through the anguished 
hours she had clung doggedly to one 
resolution .. . he must not know. 

The boldness of the course she was 
pursuing did not appal her. It was for 
him. If she had acted otherwise he 
would, of necessity, stay... and wear 
his heart out in longing to go! 

His absence at such a crisis was a 
mystery to the neighbourhood. Many 
tongues censured him, many eyes looked 
askance upon her. ‘To-morrow he would 
have sailed, and she might tell the world 
that she alone was to blame. . . 

To-day she had stood by Poppy’s open 
grave, a small chasm, returning home to 
write her usual letter to Strangways, in 
humourous encouraging strain. 

The smouldering walls of the wood fire 
fell, in a shower of sparks. A flame shot 
up, illumining the colourless face of the 
woman and the old calf-bound tomes in 
the shelves behind her. 

She rose, shivering. 

The little household had long since 
retired to rest ; and it was useless to brood 
on the empty nursery. She had now to 
confront the emptiness of life. 

She found her way, in the, firelight, to a 
writing-table, and lit the candles thereon. 

And then a quick step sounded on the 
gravel without ; the front-door bell clanged, 
impatiently to her startled hearing, 

It was her husband, of course.. , 
‘some one had told him the truth! Else 


why should he arrive, without warning, by 
the last down-train ? 

As she caught up a candlestick and 
sped across the shadowy hall, her brain 
grasped the impending terrors of the 
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development. Would he pardon her 
deception ? she asked herself, her slender 
hands wrestling with bolt and bar. 

The opening of the door revealed 
Strangways. In the uncertain moon- 
beams, piercing a jagged cloud, his face 
showed stern and accusing to her expect- 
ant eyes. 

No word of greeting escaped her as he 
entered. Mechanically, she closed the 
door against the chill spring wind. 

“Tt is I in the _ flesh,” 
Strangways. 

He stooped to kiss her, before struggling 
out of his fur-lined greatcoat, and, still 
talking, followed her into the library. 

‘Just twenty minutes to spend with 
you.... I shall catch the last train back to 
Town. You see, I obeyed an irresistible 
impulse in coming for one more glimpse 
of you... and Poppy. . . and find you 
keeping a dreary vigil by candle-light !” 

‘Then he did not know! 

She welcomed the reprieve for a 
moment, before quailing at the thought 
of inevitable discovery. Was it inevitable, 
after all? Surely her nimble wit could 
blindfold him . . . for ¢wenty minutes / 

She wrung a laugh from her dry lips. 

“The servants are in bed, of course, 
and I was dreaming over the fire !” 

Strangways, holding his hands to the 
blaze, was voluble on the subject of his trip. 

Presently he glanced uneasily at the 
black gown she wore. ‘Where is your 
wonted touch of colour, Dorothy? You 
have collected the shadows about you! ” 
With premeditated cheerfulness he set 
about robbing the flower-vases, and she 
suffered him to fasten a handful of rose- 
pink primulas in her brown hair. “Now 
I shall be off . . . after a peep at Poppy !” 

She retained her self-control with diffi- 
culty. “Poppy is asleep...she... 
she has not been very well. . . . Must 
you disturb her, George ?” 

Strangways stopped short, on his head- 
long way to the nursery, puzzled and hurt. 
“T shall not wake her,” he said stiffly, 
quick to take offence. ‘ But you will not 
object to my seeing her, Dorothy ?” 

“No.” Her fingers trembled as she 
took up the silver candlestick, with a 
nervous explanation: “The house is in 
darkness , . . Wait here until . . . until 
I see if she is awake !” 

Strangways watched her go, with a 
complex medley of pity and resentment. 
Inwardly, he regretted the impulse which, 


laughed 
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as he had said, was responsible for his 
appearance. ‘The strange new apathy of 
his girl-wife smote his conscience ; she 
felt his departure more keenly than he 
had thought . . . and it was blundering 
of him to have reopened the wound by 
inflicting a fresh parting upon her ! 

Hearing her soft footfall again on the 
staircase, he tiptoed gently across the 
hall, and joined her at the nursery door. 

The room was in darkness, save for 
the flicker cast by the candle in her 
shaking hand. Strangways peered eagerly 
over his wife’s head. “Hush!” she 
whispered. ‘' Don’t come any farther, 
George!” From the threshold, his eyes 
devoured the outline of a little form, and 
the back of a tangled golden head, nestling 
among pillows. 

The man lingered, and touched caress- 
ingly the thin white cheek near his 
shoulder. Dimly, he became aware that 
he, too, was paying a price for the gratifi- 
cation of his desire. “Good-bye,” he 
said unsteadily, with a hurried embrace. 
**Don’t let Miss Poppy bully you !” 

The crucial moment had passed; the 
ordeal, straining every fibre of her being, 
was over. 

He was gone, leaving the woman to fall 
on her knees by the bedside, and bedew 


Poppy’s life-size golden-haired doll... 
the last and dearest plaything . . . with 
her tears. 

+ * * * . 
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“ You may remember George Strang- 
ways marriage, a few years ago,” said 
Lady Hilda (during a Concert-interval) ; 
“and that I doubted if he would settle 
down ?” 

Her friend looked interested. 
doubt has been justified, [ suppose?” 


Your 


“ Quite so. Lt turned out a queer affair, 
all round. George vegetated, and chafed, 
Jor a while, ultimately breaking loose . 
as I predicted. When a Thibetan ex- 
pedition was mooted he threw everything to 
the winds, and joined /” 

“ Then Mrs. Strangways proved amen- 
able?” queried her Friend. 

Lady Hilda tittered. “ He was not al- 
together happy in his choice of a wife, I 
Sear. She persuaded him to go, but while 
he was preparing to leave England their 
child died . . . and she actually contrived 
to conceal the fact from him, allowing him 
to sail in ignorance. Of course, if he had 
known, he would never have left her. 
Motive? It is hard to say, my dear. 
She acted in a spirit of revenge, perhaps, 
being angered by his wandering tendencies. 
The queerest thing is, that they seem to be 
living in perfect harmony since his return. 

Fancy him forgiving her! Some 
women have in them the making of a 
fiend !” 

fer friend thoughtfully examined the 
programme. “ Or of a martyr,’ she satd. 
—‘ The next item ts Landon Ronald’s 
‘Dove’... Do be quiet!” 


THE DANDELION. 


BY THE LATE 


WILLIAM SHARP. 


(‘‘Froxna Macceop.” ) 


THOUSAND poets have sung the 
Rose, 
The daisy white, the heather, 
The green grass we lie on 
In summer weather .. . 
Of almost every flower that grows, 
But never of the Dandelion, 
‘That the winds of Spring have scattered 
hither and thither ! 


Is there any more fair to see 
Than this bright fellow 
Who, also, “takes the winds of March 
with beauty ” ? 
True, his coat is a vulgar yellow, 


And his is a very humble duty .. . 
Merely to be 
As joyous as a wave on the sea, 
A wave dancing on the great sea,— 
Merely to be bright, sunshiny, glad, 
strong, and free, 
As free as a beggar, as proud as a 
King ! 


And so, quite as good as the Rose, 
The daisy white, the heather, 
The green grass we lie on 
In summer weather, 
Is that flame of the feet of Spring, 
The Dandelion ! 































IN THE SQUALL. 
A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


BY STIJN STREUVELS.* 


The author of this sketch of child-life 7s a baker, thirty-three years of age, who 


plies his trade in Avelghem, a village of Western Flanders. 
Frank Lateur, but he prefers the folk-name printed above. 


Hits real name is 
He resembles his uncle, 


the poet-priest, the late Guide Gezelle, in that his thoughts lie wholly with his 
humble neighbours and their simple pleasures and pursuits; yet he has turned a 
quaint Low-Dutch dialect to such picturesque effect, that he ts now regarded as one 


of the Jirst prose-writers in the Netherlands, 


The translator reminds us that this 


particular form of speech is full of medieval and archaic terms, but he has preferred 
to make his rendering as literal as possible, so as to do more justice to the original. 


black 
berries. 

Trientjet was in 
her cotton pina- 
fore, with a straw 
hat on her head 
and a wicker 
basket on her arm, 
Lowietje { stood 
in his shabby 
trousers and his 
torn shirt; in his 
pocket he had a 
new climbing- 
eord. Bach 
dragged Poentje § 
by one hand, 
Poentje, who still 
went in his little 
smock and, with 
his wide-straddling 
little bare legs, 
trotted on be- 
tween brother and 
sister. 


They wentalong 


narrow, winding 
footpaths between 
thecornfields, high 
as a man, through 
the flax-meadows 


and the yellow blinking mustard-flowers, 
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T noon, under the blazing sun, all The sun bit into Lowietje’s bare head 
three started for the wood, after and made the sweat trickle from his 
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“All three got up and went past the old mill, then 
through the meadow.’” 


* Translated from the West Flemish by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. 
t Louis. 


+ Catherine. 
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cheeks. 

They went on, 
with their eyes 
fixed upon that 
thick crowd of 
blue trees, full of 
blithe green, and 
of dark depths 
behind the 
farthest trunks. 

Poentje grew 
tired, and let 
himself be dragged 
along by his 
hands. When he 
began to cry, they 
sat in the ditch 
beside the corn to 
rest. Trientje 
opened her basket 
and they ate up 
all their bread- 
and-butter. Near 
them, in the grass, 
ants crawled in 
and out of a little 
hole. Lowietje 
poked with a stick, 
and the whole nest 
came crawling 
out. ‘The chil- 


dren sat looking to see all those beasties 


Copyright U.S.A. 1906. 
§ Fatty or Tuppy (from fompoen, a pumpkin). 
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swarm about and run away with their 
eggs. 

All three got up and went past the 
old mill, then through the meadow, 
and so, at last, they came to the wood 
and into the cool shade. On the 
banks of the deep, hollowed path, it 
all stood thick as hail and black with 
brambleberries. Lowietje picked, never 
stopped picking, and put them one by 
one in his mouth; and his nose and 
cheeks were smeared with red, like blood. 
‘Trientje steadily picked her whole basket 
full, and Poentje sat playing on the way- 
side grass with a bunch of corn-flowers. 

In the wood it was quite still ; the trees 
stood firmly in the blaze of the sun, and 
the young leaves hung gleaming, without 
stirring. A bird sat very deep down, 
whistling, and its song rang out as in a 
great church. Turtledoves cooed far away. 
Round the children’s ears hummed fat 
bees and buzzed from flower to flower, 

When the bank was stripped, they went 
deeper into the wood, Lowietje going ahead 
to show the way. They crept through the 
trees, where it was twilight, and where the 
sun played so prettily with little golden 
arrows in the leafage; from there they 
came into the tall pine-wood. 

“ Look ! look !” 

There were other boys . 
knew where birds lived ! 

“Listen, Trientje,”’ said Lowietje. 
“You stay here with Poentje: I'll come 
back at once and bring your pinafore full 
of birds’ eggs . and young ones!” 

He took out his climbing-cord, and, in 
a flash, all the boys were gone behind the 
trees. ‘Trientje heard them shout and 
yell, and, a little later, she saw her little 
brother sitting high up on the slippery 
trunk of a beech. She put her hands to 
her mouth and screamed : 

“ Lo—wie eae 

It echoed three or four times over the 
low shoots and against the tall trees, but 
Lowietje did not hear. 

A man now came striding down the 
path, carrying a gun on his shoulder. 
The boys had only just seen him, and, on 


and ihey 


every side, they came scrambling out of 


the tree-tops, slid down the trunks and 
darted into the underwood. Breathless, 


bewildered, and scared to death, Lowietje 
came to his sister and, with his two 
hands, held the rents of his trousers 


together, 
ee 


There were eight eggs there, Trientje, 
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We LAT | 


“*All three crept under the branches—deep down 
in a ditch,’” 


but the keeper came, and, in the sliding, 
my trousers... !” 

And he let a strip fall: they were torn 
from end to end, from top to bottom, in 
each leg. 

‘Mother will be angry,” said Trientje, 
very earnestly. She took some pins from 
her frock and fastened the tears, so that 
the skin did not show. 

Suddenly a rumbling thunder-clap fell 
and droned through all the wood, and 
died away in a long chain of rough 
sounds. The children looked at one 
another and then at the trees and the sky. 
All stood black now; the sun was gone, 
and a warm wind came working through 
the boughs, by gusts. It grew dark as 
night, and, at times, so silent—terrible ! 

And now !—they all crossed themselves 
—a ball of fire flew through the sky, and 
it cracked and broke, and it tore all that 
was in the wood. The wind came up, 
the branches rocked and writhed, and the 
leaves tossed and strained, and heavy 
drops beat into the sand. 

“ Quick! quick!” said Trientje. “It’s 
going to lighten! ” 

Lowietje said nothing, and Poentje 
cried, Each took the child by one hand, 
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and they ran as fast as they could to get 
from under the trees. 

“Ooh! Ooh!” 

They dashed their hands before their 
eyes and stood still: a golden snake 
twisted round a tree, and all the wood was 
bright with fire, and there came a droning 
and a rumbling and a banging as of 
stones together, and a hundred thousand 
branches burst asunder. Shivering, not 
daring to look up, they crossed themselves 
again, and all three crept under the 
branches, deep down in a ditch. ‘Trientje 
tied her pinafore over the little one’s face, 
and they sat there huddled together, 
shuddering and peeping through their 
fingers and saying loud “ Our Fathers.” 

“You must not look, Lowietje: the 
lightning would strike you blind.” 

‘The trees wrung their heavy boughs, 
and everything squeaked and _ rustled 
terribly. ‘The water rained and poured 
from the leafy vault on ‘Trientje’s straw 
hat, on Lowietje’s bare head and right 
through his little torn shirt. And clap 
after clap of thunder came; the sky 
opened and flung fire like a hot oven. 
The children sat and crept into each 
other’s arms-—Poentje down under the 
other two—and only when it had kept 
still for long did they all, trembling and 
terrified, dare to put out their heads. 

*T wish we were home now!” sighed 
Lowietje. 

Once more the sky was all on fire and 
rumbling and breaking and crackling, till 
the earth quaked and shook. 

*O God, O God, help us get out of 
the wood and home to mother!” whined 
‘Trientje. 

When they opened their eyes again, 
they saw below, in the depth, a huge 
beech with a bough struck off and the 
white splinters bare, with awkward leaves 
twisted right round: it stood there like 
a fellow with one arm off. 

The rain now fell down steadily, in 
straight stripes; the noise grew fainter, 
and the sky broke open. 
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Soaked through with the wet, the 
children came creeping out of the ditch, 
and now, holding their breaths, stood 
looking at that tree which was so hugely 
cleft, and that crippled bough which 
hung swinging. ‘Ihe thunder - still 
rumbled, but it was very far away, like 
heavy waggons rattling over hard stones. 
Lowietje caught his little brother upon 
his back, and they made straight for 
the opening of the grove, where they saw 
a clear sky. ‘They must get out of the 
wood, away from those trees where 
such fearful things happened, and where 
it cracked so, and where it was so 
dark. 

Outside, the heaven hung full of gold- 
edged clouds, and the sun drove its 
bright darts through the sky. ‘The rain 
fell in lovely, gleaming drops, and _ all 
looked so new, so fresh and so rarely 
glad, as after a fit of weeping, when the 
glistening tears hang in laughing eyes. 
‘The mill stood black, its sails wide open 
and still. ’ Iwas all so peaceful here, and 
‘twas far behind them that the trees 
twisted and bent. Here and there flew 
the birds, and the cuckoo sat calling in a 
cornfield. Lowietje’s shirt was glued to 
his skin; his trousers hung heavily from 
his legs, and his hair fell in dripping 
strands sticking along his cheeks. The 
white spots of ‘Trientje’s bird’s-eye 
pinafore were run through with the black, 
and the wet cornstalks whipped her little 
thin skirt. Poentje splashed with his 
naked little feet in the puddles, and asked 
for mother, 

“We're almost home, child,” said 
‘Trientje, to soothe him. 

They went through the wet grass and 
fragrant cornfields along the slippery foot- 
paths to a big road. 

Look, there, behind the _ turning, 
came mother: she had a sack over her 
head and two umbrellas under her arm; 
she looked angry and ugly. 

“We shall get a_ beating,” 
Lowietje. 


sighed 


IN A NURSERY-BOOK. 


ONICA’S no name for us, 
We prefer it Monnibus. 


She’s no early Christian lady, 
But an ultra-modern maidie. 
Nothing else her whims would suit 


But an Ablative Absolute. PF: €. 





THE ROUND TABLE. 
THE TROUBLE WITH ADAM. 


BY FRANK RICHARDSON. 


VERYBODY, who writes at all, has 
dealt with love. Love appeals 
most strongly to people who know 

nothing about it ; and one way and another, 
both in fiction and real life, it has been a 
pretty general nuisance. 

Adam invented it, and no doubt meant 
well ; but Adam was an amateur, anyway. 
However, it is not altogether fair to be too 
down on him. He did his best, but he had 
no choice. 

Adam was a ripe scholar, and knew just 
as much Latin and Greek as the dramatic 
critic of the 7zmes. It was his job to name 
and classify all birds, beasts, and fishes as 
he met them. The more important creatures 
he called by impressive names; and a 
really good animal carried a_five-storey 
title, generally in Greek. “ Hippopotamus ” 
was a neat name, and just expressed all 
that it is necessary to know of the hippo’— 
except that the hippopotamus is not a horse, 
and does not look like a horse, and cannot 
be used as a horse. Otherwise Adam was 
right. He must have been a little horsey 
in his tastes, and his selection of a name 
for the hippopotamus was intended as a 
compliment, and also to show his knowledge 
of Greek. 

Adam put in even better work than this. 
When he was at his best, it must have been 
hard to keep abreast of him. 

One of his happiest ideas was in hitting 
off the ornithorhynchus. That was a pretty 
good piece of nomenclature, and shows the 
high opinion he had of the thing, and what 
he could do when he took real pains. There 
is nothing cheap or economical about that 
name. But when Adam came across an 
ordinary quadruped without any special 
features, or a bird that bored him, he just 
sat down and called it any old thing. 

Mark his behaviour when Eve came along. 
He did not puzzle his brains for any ten- 
syllable words, or bother about Greek, but 
simply hit upon the first name that came 
into his head. “Eve” is just about the 
cheapest word you can invent. There is 
nothing in it—only one consonant and 
two vowels (the same one twice). It is an 
economical little name. Adam did not go 
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bald thinking of a suitable title for her. 
He might just as well have called her 
Nellie. 

He did not treat her with as much con- 
sideration as he lavished on the hippo’, 
let alone the ornith’, etc. (I have spelt this 
word once). 

All of which tends to prove that Adam 
had a low opinion of the lady, that he had 
been disappointed, that he did not care 
whether she stayed or went away. But 
Eve, when compared with Rhinoceros as a 
name for the woman you love, is a sort of 
insult. Eve could not have liked it; and 
she probably suggested alterations, It may 
be that Adam cooed out the word in a 
caressing sort of way that atoned a little 
for its cheapness, but of this there is no 
evidence. 

A man who is in love with a girl repeats 
her name softly to himself in the gloaming 
and chips iton trees. Eve is a good enough 
name for carving ona tree (if you are a poor 
carver). But, personally, when I go in for 
that sort of work I prefer a name like Muriel : 
Muriel looks very well ona tree ; but, as I 
have said, Adam (all respect to him) was 
only an amateur. He just invented the 
mere outline of love, and did not worry about 
putting in improvements. And when you 
come to think of it, there was not anything 
very much in Eve, except the novelty of her 
shape, to attract attention. From the earliest 
portraits extant of the lady, it is a wonder 
that Adam did not put her in the fish class. 
The only thing we know about her is, that 
she was a confirmed apple-eater, and had 
a vegetarian taste in dress. Also she must 
have been a poor talker, because the circum- 
stances under which the courtship was con- 
ducted precluded all possibility of indulgence 
in feminine topics. She could not talk about 
the other girls’ dresses, or explain why she 
did not like their voices, or tell of the sweet 
things she had snapped up at the summer 
sales. And “appendicitis” was not invented, 
or at any rate classified, though modern 
research tends to show that the germ was 
started by the first apple. But then modern 
research tends to show almost anything. 

Now Adam, as a bright mind and a ripe 

















scholar, could not have found her an intelli- 
gent companion during the courtship. And 
their married life must have_ been pretty 
tedious. 

He had not got any secrets to keep from 
her ; he was not a Mason ; he did not belong 
to a club; he was not surrounded by those 
temptations that endear a husband to a 
wife ; he had not even anything to lie about 
to her; and in the long evenings it was 
impossible for her to brighten him up by 
telling him stories of “that woman,” or 
explaining how much her simple little /ou/ard 
had been admired at the reception, and 
made the other women just crazy. 

So it is probable that their married life, 
begun without any formal introduction, with- 
out the advice of parents or guardians, did 
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not develop into anything like the wonderful 
passion that a stockbroker feels for a per- 
oxide blonde. 

Still, after all is said and done, Adam did 
hit on the original idea, and though we have 
developed it and amplified it, and made it 
worse, he was the pioneer of the business. 

It is very odd that in London we have 
no monument to Adam. Even Adams’ 
Street is not named after him. He survives 
mainly in the quotation we use 7é a strange 
man, “I do not know him from Adam,” 

But then, were Adam alive now, and 
were he to go about properly dressed, 
should we know him? 

I doubt it. 

We should probably think he was Hall 
Caine. 


“THE TRAIL OF THE PIONEER.” 


(See pages 406-13.) 


R. ALEXANDER 
MACDONALD, 
the writer of 

“The Trail of ‘the 
Pioneer,” which appears 
in our opening pages, 
has had a remarkable 
career. He is twenty- 
eight years of age, and 
his wanderings started 
at the age of seventeen, 
when he crossed the 
Atlantic to study 
mineral formations in 
Montana. Two years 
later he made a_pro- 
specting trip into the 
Cassiar country of 
Western Canada, where 
he gathered experience, 
and a slight knowledge 
of the Indian language, 
but little in the way of 
fortune. A year after- 
wards, anticipating the 
Klondike gold boom, 
Mr. Macdonald started 
with two companions 
for the North - West 
Yukon Territory, and 
celebrated his twentieth 
birthday on the summit 
of the Chilcoot Pass. 
He. was in Dawson 
“City” in 1897, during 





Alexander Macdonald. 
(A bush snapshot.) 


the winter of the Great 
“Starve Out,” and took 
the route of the Chilcoot 
Pass in leading the 
exodus to the coast. 
A little later he sailed 
for Australia, and took 
part in several gold 
“rushes” there, finally 
making a journey into 
the Never Never coun- 
try in search of the 
elusive metal. He next 
made an expedition into 
Malayland and Siam, 
and through the East 
generally. After an- 
other journey in 
Australia he served in 
the South African Cam- 
paign. A somewhat 
eventful trip through 
New Guinea followed : 
then another minera- 
logical expedition in 
Australia, and still an- 
other. Between times 
he had a look at New 
Zealand and _ South 
America, and did a 
little travel in the South 
Seas. In distance his 
travels equal about 
eight times the circum- 
ference of the earth. 
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BIRDS IN APRIL. 


BY J. A. OWEN. 


tee: birds know when insect life is stir- 

ring again in our land, and they arrive 
now in great numbers, to disperse westward, 
and north and south, choosing the places 
that suit them best for building their nests 
and bringing out their young. The migrants 
are helped in their journey by the high 
winds of early spring, and the swift-winged 
swallow, which is said to fly at the rate of 
ninety miles an hour, arrives early in the 
month. The hobby is the only British bird 
that can take an old swallow when in full 
flight. The swift arrives later in the month, 
flying, it is said, at nearly a hundred and 
eighty miles an hour. Its powerful wing is 
a wonderful structure, and it has served to 
point many a discourse on strength and law 
and order. The two egys of this bird will 
not be laid in its nesting-hole, in a church 
tower or a crevice in the cliffs, or hole in the 
thatch, until early in June ; and, unlike the 
swallow, the swift only produces one brood, 
as a rule, in the season. The arrival of 
these birds is, of course, greatly influenced, 
as to time, by the nature of the season. 
One of the saddest sights in bird-life that I 
remember to have seen was on a friend’s 
estate in southern Germany, at a point 
where myriads of birds pass over in their 
migratory flight. The weather had been 
unusually stormy and cold, and about eighty 
swifts were picked up, dead or dying from 
exhaustion, all about the buildings of the 
home farm. The birds were mere skeletons, 
covered with bedraggled feathers. If the 
spring is a Jate and stormy one, swallows 
and swifts and other insect-devouring 
migrants will be fewer in numbers, and 
insect blights will be troublesome during 
the summer. 

Bullfinches are nesting now. The brilliant 
scarlet breast is at its brightest, and it sings 
a soft little song to its mate near the nest, 
which may be seen in some _ whitethorn 
hedge or in a leafy tree. The birdis a 
charming spot of colour as I have seen it 
swaying on a slight branch of a dark ever- 
green, calling, diz, diu$ A critic remarked, 
in reviewing some work of mine, that I had 
evidently no ear for music, because I ren- 
dered the call-note of the bullfinch thus. 
Some writers, however, confound the song 


and the call-note, and even the alarm-notes 
of birds. The bullfinch is a favourite with 
many of us, who have proved, to our own 
satisfaction at any rate, that it does more 
good than harm to man, and if it destroys 
fruit buds it is in quest of hidden foes of the 
fruit to come. 

The hawfinch has been increasing of late 
years ; but he is shy and wary to a degree, 
and escapes observation very successfully. 
The single brood of the season will not 
occupy him and his mate until May. In the 
Isle of Wight it is known as the cow bird. 
It is only seen there during the winter, 
although it is increasing in numbers now 
in the South of England generally. The 
Hampshire naturalist, Wise, says that haw- 
finches do not stay during the whole of the 
year in the New Forest, because there are 
no hornbeamis there, nor yet gardens offering 
the temptation of fruit. They feed their 
young on caterpillars; but a hawfinch will 
rip open the pods of marrow-fats and devour 
the peas of your garden if these are not 
protected. Its call-note, a peculiar long 
whistle, uttered four times, will tell of its 
presence in a neighbourhood. 

Now, too, you may hear the song of the 
wood-wren : “ Fell Peggy” the bird is called 
in the North, because of its preference for 
wooded heights. This is the largest of the 
three members of its genus. The little 


chiftchaff arrives first, and lays its eggs in 
an ovaland dome-shaped nest about the end 
of the month, and the willow-wren comes a 


little later. The latter is the commonest of 
these three greenish-yellow little warblers. 
They haunt the trees all through the 
summer, giving out their pleasant little songs 
and lessening the numbers of our insect 
pests. The wood-wren will not nest till 
May. Sedge-warblers arrive during the latter 
part of the month, to breed in every county 
of Great Britain, feeding on water insects 
and their larvee, slugs and worms, uttering 
a loud babbling song. Thrushes are laying 
now, and the first broods of the blackbirds 
are fledged. April, indeed, is the birds’ 
season, par excellence—the time of renewed 
activities, when in their gay nuptial plumage 
the males are attracting their mates and 
making the woods ring again with glad song. 








